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I 


'T is my desire myself to present to the public the only 

literary work of my father. Not that I believe that I 
possess such qualities as a writer as might serve to enhance 
the value of this little book of his—for if I thought myself 
capable of undertaking a literary career I should not 
to-day be struggling to earn my daily bread as a trainer 
of wild animals—but rather because it is my desire to 
consecrate myself to a task, direct the whole of my life 
towards one goal: that of giving back to my father his 
true character, obtaining for his memory the respect and 
veneration that are its due, and revealing his true 
personality. 

Few people have been so much discussed—and not 
only discussed, but hated—as he has been. Because he 
was able to detach himself from the bulk of humanity 
and take his place in the front rank of the Russian stage 
the masses have, in envy, thrust him out of the brother- 
hood of humanity. At first they crawled to him, they 
licked his feet, did that innumerable crowd of men and 
women who rushed to kiss his hands as soon as he 
appeared! And then, when that scene against which 
appeared the personality of Rasputin began to tremble, 
the pack gave tongue ; secretly at first, and then openly. 
They have killed him, they have dragged his memory 
in the mud. Those who exalted his powers as a healer 
and his simple mysticism have turned those very things 
into weapons against him. The mysticism and the faith 
that at times endowed him with a magnetic power they 
have made into vulgar hypnotism used consciously to 
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obtain ignoble ends; his peasant simplicity has been 
turned into the repulsive coarseness and the vile sensuality 
of a depraved moujik. 

The hounds have flung themselves upon his body and 
destroyed it to the very bones. 

A mass of books has appeared embellishing his legend, 
through lack of authenticated facts, with details calculated 
to appeal to the lowest tastes of the public. Since Rasputin 
was a monster, then why not lend him gratuitously all 
the attributes of a monster—lewdness, ambition, deceit, 
filth, avarice, passion? All the cardinal sins rose up at 
the call and lent their stereotyped vilenesses for the final 
destruction of the memory of one who was not there to 
defend himself. 

I can bear it no longer. I will throw away my cross, 
for the sake of my father’s memory and the future of my 
children. I would have my daughters proud of the name 
they bear, not forced to blush with shame at the unhealthy 
curiosity that 1s aroused whenever it is pronounced, that 
name of Rasputin. 


Obviously, it is very difficult to judge a contemporary 
figure impartially. Passions deform facts, a half-under- 
standing of motives sways the imagination to a belief in 
other intentions. The more the actions of the influence 
of a man make themselves felt over a wide area, the more 
difficult does it become to judge him, and the easier to 
misunderstand. Those who have profited by one of those 
actions forget the benefit they have received in trying 
to assure to themselves the greater part of the merit for 
its success. The others, those who have taken no active 
part, remain either incredulous, or jealous and hostile. 
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And therein lies the explanation of the attitude of my 
compatriots towards my father. 

And who are they who have passed judgment on his 
memory ? First of all, his killers. How can a Youssoupof 
pretend to clear himself of the name of Assassin, he 
who, month after month, gradually duped my father 
by playing the role of favourite disciple ; he who, little 
by little, stole his absolute confidence; he who was 
for us, my sister and myself, ‘‘ Fedya ’’, the friend of the 
household ; he who came to lead my father into the 
ambush that he had prepared for him ? How justify his 
conduct and his action save by making a repulsive monster 
of his victim ? Then Felix Youssoupof, assassin, became 
Youssoupof the Liberator, the man who had laid low 
'the tyrant that oppressed his country, the incarnation 
of vice that polluted the very atmosphere of Russia. 
Youssoupof has redeemed himself ; a new Saint George, 
he has rehabilitated himself in the eyes of the nobility. 

It seems to me that Youssoupof’s book is in itself a 
sufficient accusation against its author. To me, it is 
atrocious ; and I do not believe that any decent person 
could help feeling a sentiment of disgust in reading the 
savage ferocity of this story of four men who, trembling 
with terror while they fling themselves on one unarmed 
man, attempt to do him to death by poison and with the 
revolver, and cast him, wounded but still living, into the 
icy waters. . . . 

The basement, the supper, the arsenic-cakes and the 
cyanide-wine, the music to drown the sounds—it is a 
refinement of horror worthy of the Borgias | 

Of the drama of the 16th of December 1916 in the 
basement of the Fontanka, I only know the description 
furnished by its authors; and yet, it seems to me that 
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certain details do not ring true. Why should Youssoupof 
have provided poisoned cakes when he knew that my 
father never ate cakes? Never, since my childhood, 
do I remember seeing him eat pastries. 

My memories of that day are indelibly graven on my 
mind. . . . For some time the police had redoubled their 
watchfulness about my father, and he had been some- 
what annoyed by it. Several times, and from different 
sources, he had been warned to be on his guard, that he 
was in danger; and my sister Varvara and myself had 
been told the same thing. In consequence, we continually 
begged my father to go out less often, to be careful ; 
but he paid no attention to our advice, and in order to 
avoid being followed by the police responsible for his 
safety, he went out preferably at night. On this night, in 
order to force him to stay at home, my sister and I had 
hidden his boots before we went to bed at about ten o’clock, 
as was our habit. My father bade us “‘ Good-night ”’, 
and blessed us with the sign of the cross, as he did every 
evening. As he had on the light blue blouse and the 
velvet breeches that he used to wear for evening parties, 
we asked him if he intended to go out that night. He 
replied off-handedly that he was invited to Youssoupof’s. 

At about midnight the bell of the door of the servants’ 
quarters rang out, announcing some caller. The faithful 
Katia had to help my father find his boots. “ It’s those 
children again, they have hidden them. They don’t 
want me to go out,” he said to his visitor, whom he 
then followed out to where the automobile waited that 
was to take them to the Prince’s palace. 

Katia, when she came back to our room, told us this ; 
that our father had searched for his boots in order to 
go out, and that when he found them he said to the Prince, 
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** It is the little ones who have hidden them, they do not 
want me to go out.” Then he went downstairs and out 
with Youssoupof. We were not surprised at the mys- 
terious arrival of the visitor, as Youssoupof came nearly 
every day to see my father, and always wished to be 
alone with him. He often came in by the servants’ 
entry, in order to avoid the crowd of visitors that waited 
in our ante-chamber. 

A little before seven o’clock Katia woke us up, my sister 
and me, to tell us that my father had not come home, and 
that she was uneasy about it. Half asleep, we refused 
to listen to her and her apprehensions ; but when we 
awoke a little later and realised that he had still not come 
back, we began to share her uneasiness. “ Some evil 
has overtaken your father, I feel that something has 
happened to him,” she kept repeating. We prayed to- 
gether, and then tried to get some news. I thought that 
the person best able to enlighten us would be Youssoupof, 
as it was with him that my father had gone out the 
evening before. In consequence I telephoned to him 
to ask where my father was. At first he replied that he 
had not seen him, and knew nothing about him. I 
insisted, saying that Katia herself had opened the door 
to him, and that she affirmed that my father had gone 
out with him. He contradicted his first story then, and 
said that he had in fact come to fetch my father, but had 
only gone with him as far as the Villa Rode, where he 
expected to meet some friends, and where he doubtless 
still was. At the Villa Rode they told me that they had 
not seen my father the evening before. I telephoned also 
to Mounia Golovine, a great friend of Youssoupof and 
of ourselves, but she could give me no information. 
She tried in vain to reassure us, and said that she would 
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come to us immediately. A telephone call from Proto- 
popoff, then Minister of the Interior, confirmed our 
fears. He asked if my father had not come home, with 
whom he had gone out the evening before, and if I knew 
where he was going ; but he eluded all the questions that 
I in my turn asked him. 

Our anguish increased from moment to moment. I 
decided at last to inform the Tsarskoie Selo, and I was 
about to telephone to Madame Wyroubova when she 
herself rang me up. Warned by Protopopoff, she too 
asked me the same questions as the Minister, who had 
already told her of the disappearance of my father and 
of his suspicions on the subject. Almost at the same 
moment Katia introduced some police officers who, in 
their turn, questioned me, and informed me that shots, 
fired at Youssoupof’s where a group of friends, including 
Pourichkevitch, was gathered, had been heard during 
the evening. Pourichkevitch I knew to be a deadly 
enemy of my father. 

At this point Mounia Golovine came. She, too, then 
telephoned to Youssoupof, who repeated to her what 
he had already told me. Friends, hearing the rumours 
of murder that were already abroad in the town, arrived 
one after the other, some out of sympathy, some out of 
curiosity. It was then that a great friend of my father’s, 
Bishop Isidore came, accompanied by a policeman who 
showed us a rubber boot splashed with dark brown 
marks. Varvara, Katia and I recognised it without hesita- 
tion as being one of my father’s boots. It had been found 
half buried in the snow near the Petrovsky Bridge. Terri- 
fied, I tried to telephone again to Protopopoff, but in vain ; 
and we waited through an eternity of hours and minutes. : 

On her side, Madame Wyroubova had informed the 
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Empress, who had immediately telegraphed to the Tsar 
at General Headquarters. Youssoupof and the Grand 
Duke Dimitri Pavlovitch, feeling that suspicion was 
beginning to fall upon them for the disappearance of 
Rasputin, had begged an interview of the Empress, and 
been refused. They wrote to her then to give her their 
word that they knew nothing of the disappearance of 
my father, and to protest against the unjust suspicions 
of which they were the object. 

Meanwhile the police carried on their search. It was 
impossible to make a perquisition at the Moika without 
a formal order from the Emperor, to whom the members 
of the Imperial family were alone amenable ; so investi- 
gations were concentrated about the automobile-tyre 
marks that had been found in the snow, leading from the 
Moika to the Petrovsky Bridge. At the moment when 
these investigations, unproductive up to then, were about 
to be abandoned, one of our friends who had sponta- 
neously joined the police in their work, noticed something 
dark that seemed to emerge from the frozen surface of 
the Neva. On approaching it, it was seen to be a piece 
of cloth that was caught in the ice and sustained a sombre 
mass that lay under the surface. 

In a few minutes, breaking the ice, it was possible to 
liberate the body of my father, completely frozen, wrapped 
in his fur-lined coat and his ankles bound with a rope. 
‘An hour later my sister and I, notified by Protopopoft 
‘who sent a car from the Ministry for us, together with 
he lady’s companion who was always with us, and my 

rst fiancé, hurried to identify my father’s body. 

Nothing will ever efface my impressions of that 
niioment—the vision of horror 1s still as clear as ever 
bjefore my eyes. 
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My father’s body had been taken to the little chapel 
of Tchesmenskaia, where it had been laid on a white- 
wood table. The face was almost unrecognisable, clots 
of dark blood had coagulated in the beard and hair ; 
one eye was almost out of its socket, and on the wrists 
were deep marks left by the bonds that my father had 
succeeded in breaking in his death-struggle, probably 
when, reanimated by the sudden shock of the freezing 
water, he had made a supreme effort to escape from 
his prison of ice. His hand still lay beneath his chin, 
contracted in a last sign of the cross. 

In the warmth of a near-by stove, streams of melted 
ice trickled and dripped from the body on to the flag- 
stones. His garments, frozen stiff, crackled at the least 
touch. Varvara and I shivered without being able to 
utter a word, while our tears, in the icy air, burned our 
eyes and our cheeks. 

We had telegraphed to our mother in Siberia to come 
to the bed-side of our father, seriously ill. She imme- 
diately set out, accompanied by my brother Mitia; but 
she learned of the murder on the boat, through the 
newspapers that published an account of the inquest. 

The autopsy of the body had been commenced without 
our having been notified beforehand. I learned later 
that it was thus ascertained that none of the wounds was 
actually mortal, and that my father might very possibly 
have recovered had his murderers not taken the pre- 
caution of drowning him. When the Tsarina learned 
that the autopsy of the “ man of God ”’ who had always 
shown such faithfulness to her and hers was taking place 
she shuddered with horror, and out of pity gave ordenfs 
to cease the gruesome formalities and leave the bodfy 
of Gregory Efimovitch Rasputin in peace. 
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On the 21st of December Father Alexander held the 
funeral service in the tiny chapel of the Tchemensk alms- 
house, in the presence of my sister and myself and a few 
intimate friends. Many places in the little chapel were 
empty, for the crowds that had knocked at my father’s 
door while he still lived to ask some service of him 
neglected to come and offer up a prayer for him once 
he was dead. 

We had asked that the body of my father should be 
given to us in order that it might be buried in Siberia, 
in the town in which he was born and where his fathers 
slept ; but Protopopoff, instead of granting our request, 
gave orders that it be buried at Tsarskoie Selo, in a corner 
of the park where Madame Wyroubova intended to build 
a hospital. The Minister took this decision in order to 
avoid any manifestations that might take place during the 
passage of the coffin, if its transport were permitted. 

Faithful to the memory of the man who had cared for 
and given relief to her son, and supported her courage 
in her hours of distress, the Empress, surrounded by her 
four daughters, accompanied my father to his last resting- 
place. The Emperor, too, was present, having returned 
in haste from General Headquarters. It was a cold day, 
dark, and the snow fell. Sorrow and anguish weighed 
heavily upon us on that morning of bereavement. 

That is what I, myself, know of the murder of my 
father. Those are memories and impressions that time will 
never succeed in effacing from my mind or from my heart. 

Immediately after the murder, Youssoupof’s family 
and the majority of the nobility at the Court decided to 

port that one among them who had rid them of the 
‘Fr peasant who had become their equal in power 

d in influence. However Nicolas II, faithful in his 
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friendships as in his alliances, and although the murderer 
of my father was the husband of his own niece, did not 
hesitate to take measures against him and name a judge to 
prepare the case. If the Revolution had not come to 
upset all established order, my father’s case would have 
been judged. When, a refugee in Berlin, I wished to 
appeal to a justice outside my own country against 
the assassin of my father, laws were cited to me that 
placed the murderer in safety. He has been received 
as a hero in the very countries that are hostile to the 
régime whose appearance he hastened, in those countries 
that Russia abandoned as soon as the assassination of my 
father by Youssoupof had brought Anarchy into being. 

The same arguments may be brought against, the same 
value accorded to, the pages concerning my father written 
by Vladimir Pourichkevitch.! Here again it is a question 
of a judgment pronounced against the victim by one of 
his murderers—which fact is sufficient to destroy the 
value of his testimony. But what is not generally known 
is the motive that pushed Pourichkevitch to take part 
in the assassination of Rasputin. Here is the explanation, 
as it seems to me, of his hatred : 

Vladimir Pourichkevitch, a property-owner of Bessara- 
bia, was a man of integrity and, at times, a relentless 
worker. But, beneath this apparent energy was hidden 
a weak character, uneasy and ill-balanced. He was 
super-sensitive, one of those beings whose fervour and 
energy may change at a moment’s notice to fanaticism 
and violence. In my belief, it was success that ruined 
him. Lacking in self-confidence in the beginning, the 
success of his parliamentary career opened the doors 


1 See: Comment j'ai tué Raspoutine—pages from the journal of 
Viadimir Pourichkevitch. 
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to all his ambitions. Pourichkevitch who, apparently, 
had a genuine love for his country, dreamed of holding 
the reins of it in his own hands, and entered the ranks of 
the Ultras (Tchornaia Sotnia). 1 have no idea if his 
decision was dictated by his personal convictions, or 
by his desire to obtain advancement by the help of that 
party. But I do know that at this period he had occasion 
to see my father several times, and that he came to our 
house, contrary to his ulterior declarations. He hoped 
to gain Gregory Efimovitch’s good graces, and thus 
obtain the nomination as Minister that he desired. It 
was Sasonoff who introduced him to my father. 

Particularly in the early part of 1916, when a change 
of Ministry was foreseen, Pourichkevitch sought my 
father’s help to gain him his nomination as Minister of 
the Interior. He flattered my father, and paid court to 
him after a fashion, hoping thus to gain his support and 
that of the Tsarina, the Tsar being at the Front at the 
time. My father’s antipathy for Pourichkevitch increased 
with the frequence of his meetings with the latter. 
He had a horror of “‘ phrase-makers ”’ in general, and 
in particular of ‘‘ that health-officer who made violent 
speeches glorifying the carnage of the war’’. So he 
refused to uphold the candidature of the Bessarabian 
representative, and the latter’s ambitions received a 
blow which provoked in him a veritable hatred for my 
father. The first explosion of this sentiment was seen 
in the fulminating speech shortly afterwards delivered 
by Pourichkevitch before the Duma, and in which he 
did not hesitate to designate my father to public opinion 
as being responsible for the failures of the Russian Armies. 
“Obscure powers alone are responsible for our military 
reverses.” 
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Finally, he who has vomited forth the vilest calumnies 
against my father is Illyodore; he who was his friend 
until he became jealous of his situation and his influence, 
jealous of the confidence that the Tsar and the T'sarina 
bestowed upon him. 

Before my father came, Illyodore had enjoyed a certain 
amount of prestige in Court circles, and it was at his 
instigation that the practice of spiritualism became 
popular. A terrible wave of spiritualism inundated certain 
circles. Occultists famous in other countries of Europe 
were brought to St. Petersburg, and even the Empress, 
in her maternal anxiety, had had recourse to table- 
turning for advice on the bringing-up and treatment 
to be followed for her children, and also in order to be 
able to distinguish her true friends from those who, 
under a cloak of apparent devotion, betrayed her. 

After my father had obtained a certain influence over 
the Tsarina, he openly opposed all these spiritualistic 
practices. ‘‘ I do not know if it is true or false,” he said, 
“‘ but if there is something in it, it comes from the Devil, 
and should be left alone.” And little by little the Tsarina 
and her following renounced these practices. Illyodore 
was exceedingly vexed at this, and his vexation soon 
turned into hatred of my father. He was a man so ner- 
vously constituted as to be almost unbalanced. “ In 
my opinion, he was not normal,” wrote Madame Wyrou- 
bova in her memorrs. 

From then on, centres of hostility against my father 
were formed everywhere. Illyodore exerted his influence, 
usually in underhand fashion, though at times circum- 
stances forced him to unmask his batteries. After having 
tried to create dissensions in the heart of the Holy Synod 
by mancuvring His Grace Bishop Hermogene and 
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pushing him to openly attack and insult my father, 
Illyodore was sent for some time to a monastery to 
devote himself to a less active and more contemplative 
form of life. But his irritation and his jealousy were 
no longer confined to insults and political intrigues ; he 
went as far as physical violence. There were two attempts 
to kill Rasputin. The first attempt was made in June, 
1914, by Cousseva, a wretched prostitute, unbalanced 
mentally by the abuse of alcohol and by an accident that 
had disfigured her. My father had left St. Petersburg 
and had just arrived at Pokrovskoie, where he hoped to 
pass a few days with his family. On the following day 
the unfortunate woman, who had never seen him before, 
threw herself upon my father and stabbed him in the 
stomach. To the outraged mob that rushed upon her 
to lynch her, she cried repeatedly, “ Let me go! Let me 
go! I have killed the Anti-Christ !” 

A doctor sent for in haste arrived from Tiouman ten 
hours after the outrage. The wound had already started 
to discolour, and it was necessary to operate immediately, 
that night, and by the light of candles, in the tsba to which 
my father had been carried. My father did not lose his 
lucidity of mind for one moment. On the following day 
he was transported by boat to the hospital of Tiouman. 
Peasants, weeping and lamenting, escorted the stretcher ; 
almost the whole village was plunged in sorrow. 

The Cousseva woman was brought to trial some time 
later, and the enquiry revealed that the unfortunate 
wretch came from Tsaritsin, the monastery where Illyo- 
dore was at that time exiled ; and it was considered that 
he had urged her to commit the deed. My father 
obtained her pardon, maintaining that she was mad and 
not responsible for her acts; and she was shut up in an 
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asylum. My father owed his recovery from so grave a 
wound to the exceptional robustness of his physique, 
and he passed several weeks in the Tiouman hospital, 
while war flamed over Europe. 

There was a second attempt. Was it Kvostov who 
sought out Illyodore for this purpose, or was IIlyodore 
himself the instigator of the plot? I do not know; but 
at the last moment Kvostov took fright and sent his wife, 
together with all the relevant documents, to denounce the 
affair at St. Petersburg. 

The hatred of Illyodore was not confined to Rasputin, 
but embraced the Empress and the Imperial family 
in general. He was hostile to her who had been his 
protectress and who had previously extricated him 
from the obscurity in which he vegetated. Far from 
consecrating his retreat to repentance, he employed his 
leisure in writing against the Imperial family, and against 
the Empress in particular, an ignoble book that 1s no 
more than a collection of infamous calumnies ; and in 
1916 he had the audacity to propose to sell his abominable 
work to the Empress for a sum of 60,000 roubles. 

The Empress received his proposals with the utmost 
contempt. Later, Illyodore profited by the disgrace and 
the death of his benefactors to sell his infamous work to 
their executioners, and it was published by the Bolshevik 
Government. 

By such dastardly means as these the author sought 
to fawn upon the new government and also, as soon as 
he was unfrocked and married, by devoting himself to 
a furious campaign of propaganda against the clergy. 


It is from such sources as these that the authors of 
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the innumerable books and films that have appeared 
against my father in the past fifteen years have drawn their 
information. What could be better for the purpose of 
exciting the senses of their readers than such scandalous 
and pornographic anecdotes as these? . . . Who would 
take the trouble after reading them to search for historic 
facts ? They would be infinitely less thrilling than the 
legend of Rasputin, The Rascal Mouk. If I quote this 
title, it 1s not that I make any particular attack against 
that book, which is of neither more nor less importance 
than the others written on the same subject, but that 
the title in itself is a striking example of the manner in 
which the history of my father has been written. 

My father was never a monk—he never belonged to any 
order, never was a member of any religious sect. 

It is true that the author of the book that I quote 
explains, more or less, that my father was not actually 
a monk, but a Starets, and his explanation would lead 
one to imagine that the Startsy: formed, if not a brother- 
hood of monks, at least some sort of a lay order. The 
very title of the book creates the label that remains attached 
to my father in the mind of the reader, especially if he 
is not a Russian. 

It is true that my father was a Starets during a part of 
his life, but what does that imply, exactly ? 

In the countries of the Occident, scission has, since 
the Middle ages, increased between the seculars and the 
regulars, doubtless because of a progressive weakening 
of Faith and the Religious Spirit. The mysticism that 
was left took shelter almost exclusively in religious orders. 
Perhaps this evolution contributed to the stabilisation 
of society by reserving to one category of individuals 
alone the faculty of dreaming, of elaborating ideas 
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dangerous in their unlimited scope and by the influence 
they might exert over the masses. 

Russia is not an Occidental country; this has been 
said repeatedly ; but still, because of the old theoretic 
conception of Europe, all western countries insist on 
regarding her as one of themselves, while remaining 
incapable of understanding Russian events or Russian 
reactions. Neither the autocracy of Tsarism, which 
seemed to them inconceivably out of date, nor the ideas 
established by the Russian Revolution, can be weighed 
in western scales, nor judged by occidentals. 

By the races that populate her, by a great part of her 
civilisation, if not her culture, by her very soul itself, 
Russia is Oriental. From the Orient the Russian people 
have received mysticism, unrest, and fatalism. If there 
are the Lamas of Tibet who travel over the country in 
search of the Way, so in Russia before the Revolution 
there were the Startsy:, the pilgrims of God. They 
formed neither a fraternity nor any other kind of order. 
No matter what the man or woman might be, peasant 
or city-dweller, rich or poor, he or she might one day 
hear the mysterious call that urges to go in search of 
God and the truth. He departed, then, taking no heed 
of the bonds that attached him to his home, without 
burdening his spirit with material preoccupations that 
might divert his mind from its supreme goal. Dressed 
in a long gown, carrying a sort of wallet in which reposed 
a favourite ikon, and a stick, he left his hearth to make 
his way to some monastery whose holy fame had reached 
him. Through any weather, he went on foot along our 
Russian roads that stretch across the steppes and seem 
to lead to infinity. When evening came, the Starets 
knocked at the door of an tsba and begged for hospitality. 
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The master of the place would ask who knocked, and on 
hearing that it was a Starets, would open his door and 
welcome the pilgrim of God whose presence drew down 
blessings on his hospitable hearth. The pilgrim stayed 
there for the evening and the night ; a place was made 
for him on the stove. At daybreak he departed, taking 
with him a crust of bread and a morsel of meat or a flat 
cake, of which to make his breakfast on the road ; some- 
times he was given a few kopecks, and entrusted with 
certain prayers to be made on his arrival at the monastery 
towards which he was making his way. 

Arrived at the monastery in question, the Starets was 
lodged in a sort of caravansary or in one of the isolated 
lodges set aside for pilgrims. There he went into retreat 
for an indefinite period—sometimes a few days, sometimes 
several months or years, or even all his life. He followed 
the various religious offices of the monastery, perfected 
himself in the study of religious texts, commented on 
the Bible, especially the Old Testament. He absorbed 
himself in meditation and in a life of contemplation, 
hoping to find God, to enter into communion with Him 
in the solitude of that retreat. If God did not speak to 
him, he continued on his way, towards another pilgrimage, 
another solitude. Thus, from monastery to monastery, 
on pilgrimage after pilgrimage, the Starets covered the 
whole of Russia on foot, sometimes even penetrating as 
far as the Holy Land, as did my father; and so on until 
he reached the end of his life and his soul found peace. 

One of the sanctuaries that drew to itself the most 
Startsyi was the monastery of Optina Poustyn. Dostoiev- 
sky went there several times, and mentions it in his 
Karamazov Brothers. Many of our Russian saints and 
holy men were Startsyi during their lifetime, one of the 
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most illustrious among them being Father Ambroise who 
lived in retreat at the monastery of Optina Poustyn. 

It was in obedience to a call from the Beyond that 
my father first separated himself from his family and 
withdrew from the village of Pokrovskoie. He was already 
over thirty when he first heard the voice of God. He 
has often told us of the vision that showed the Way to 
him. It was one day when he was ploughing. Coming 
to the end of a furrow he lifted his head, and was dazzled 
by a marvellous radiance that emanated from a glorious 
apparition. Before him in the sky, veiling the sun from 
him, was the Holy Virgin, looking at him and making 
gestures with her hand. He closed his eyes but when 
he opened them again the Virgin was still there—not 
as he had seen her represented by the ikons of his family 
or of the village, but clad in quite different garments— 
and as before she designated the horizon with sweeping 
gesture. My father fell upon his knees in prayer, deter- 
mined to obey the command that the celestial vision had 
given him. At that time he could neither read nor write, 
but he departed to acquire religious teaching from monks 
and certain pious and learned men who taught verbally. 
With them he passed several months in_ different 
monasteries. His first pilgrimage was made to the 
monastery of Balak, in Siberia. He went there on foot, 
as did all the Startsyi. 

My mother made no objections to his resolution nor 
to the resulting separation. She was a very active and 
capable woman, an excellent housewife, and well able 
to manage her farm and see to the cultivation of her 
land. I believe she was proud of her husband, spiritually 
superior to herself, endowed with contemplative faculties 
that she did not possess, desirous of perfecting himself 
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and becoming a saint; proud too that Heaven had 
chosen him, since the Virgin of Kazan herself had pointed 
out the Way to him ; for it was the exact likeness of the 
Virgin of Kazan that had appeared to him. When at 
a later date, he saw the revered image of Our Lady of 
Kazan, he immediately recognised the apparition that 
he had seen some months before. Many years later the 
Empress presented him with an Ikon of the Virgin of 
Kazan, and from that day my father had a particular 
veneration for the image and for the sanctuary at which, 
on various occasions, he had stayed. 


Before hearing the mystic call that revealed to him his 
true vocation and changed the course of his whole exis- 
tence, my father had lived the usual life of a Siberian 
peasant. He was born at Pokrovskoie, a large town in the 
north of Siberia half way between Tiouman and Tobolsk. 
There he passed all his childhood, growing up among 
the other children of the village, not troubling to learn 
anything save the prayers, the litanies and catechisms 
that all good Russian peasants know. His father, Efim 
Andreievitch Rasputin, was a well-to-do peasant, rich 
in lands and live-stock, as were at that time the majority 
of Siberian peasants. The situation of the Siberian peasant 
has always been different than that of the properly so- 
called Russian peasant, and that for a very good reason. 
Serfdom has never existed in Siberia. 

Serfdom was instituted in Russia by Boris Goudounov 
at the beginning of the 17th century to remedy the un- 
stable condition of agriculture, due largely to that rest- 
lessness that made a sort of nomad of the Russian peasant. 
Boris imagined that by attaching the man to the land 
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for the cultivation of which he was responsible, he would 
put an end to the exodus and would assure the clearing 
and cultivation of land by giving to it the proportion of 
labour that it required in order to be productive. From 
that time there have been three categories of serfs: 
serfs belonging to a noble, or Pomestchikit ; state-owned 
serfs, or Darstvenny-Kristiane ; and serfs belonging to 
the Imperial family, or Udelny:. Of these the first were 
by far the most miserable. A prey to the caprices and 
often the tyranny of their owners, they were forced 
to work for them without any possibility of redress, and 
were allowed for themselves only two days a week in 
which to assure their own sustenance. That state of 
affairs lasted until February, 1861, the date upon which 
Alexander II abolished serfdom. In Siberia, serfdom 
had never existed in the same manner. Presented in 
homage by the Cossack Ataman, Iermak Timofeevitch, 
to Ivan the Terrible in the 16th century, Siberia came 
under the law of Boris Goudounov as did the rest of 
Russia, but with this difference: as there were no 
nobles, there were therefore no serfs owned by nobles, 
no Pomestchtki, but only state-owned serfs and a few 
Udelny:, for whom the state of serfdom was limited to the 
payment of a small supplementary tax. 

The Russian Empire having always pushed its extension 
towards the two seas capable of supplying it with an 
outlet, the Black Sea on the south and the Baltic to the 
north-west, all imperial conquests have followed those 
two directions; and territorial recompenses, the fiefs 
and titles distributed to victorious military chiefs and to 
favourites, were taken from the regions thus overrun. 
To Siberia, far-away, scantily populated, almost unknown, 
nobody gave much heed ; and in consequence, aristocracy 
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was almost non-existent in that country. Therefore the 
Siberian peasants enjoyed a privileged position. In 
the course of many generations they had been able to 
secure a certain competency, being free to appropriate 
any lands that they felt capable of cultivating, so long 
as they were not the property of another. Siberia offers 
such immense tracts of uncultivated and unpopulated 
land that the authorities were only too glad to see these 
new territories cleared and cultivated. It is to be imagined 
that my father’s ancestors had had the necessary courage 
to take advantage of these possibilities, as my grand- 
father was in very easy circumstances. He lived in an 
isba comprising eight rooms, spacious if not comfortable 
—but comfort was at that time absolutely unknown at 
Pokrovskoie. He also possessed a dozen cows and some 
eighteen horses. My father’s enemies have tried to 
vilify his very origins ; some declaring that Pokrovskoie 
was at one time a convict centre, and that the whole 
population was descended from criminal forefathers. 
I do not know whether it is true or not that prisoners have 
been deported to Pokrovskoie ; but admitting that they 
were, why must they necessarily have been convicts of 
civil law, murderers and thieves, instead of those political 
exiles of whom our Russian literature has made so much ? 

Other enemies have confined themselves to attacking 
our family alone, alleging that our name of Rasputin 
is derived from the word rasputmk, which means de- 
bauched, depraved ; and must in the beginning have 
been a well-merited surname given to my father because 
of his behaviour and his misdeeds. This 1s absolutely 
false ! If, in fact, our patronymic was derived from such 
a source, it is a calumny to make my father responsible 
for it, since my grandfather and my great-grandfather 
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bore it as a family-name. ‘‘ When Iermak sent his ships 
along the Tura (16th century) we were already Raspu- 
tins,’ my grandfather used to say. 

Moreover, almost half of the inhabitants of Pokrov- 
skoie and of the surrounding regions have that name. 
It may be that in the past the people of our village dis- 
tinguished themselves by stealing horses from the 
neighbouring villages—it is indeed quite possible ; but 
in any case it would be most unjust to place the whole 
responsibility for a collective misdeed—if misdeed there 
were—on to the shoulders of one man. For myself, I 
believe rather that the name of Rasputin derives from 
the word “ rasputi’’, a bifurcation, and doubtless in the 
beginning served to designate the people of our village as 
“the people who live at the parting of the roads” (from 
Tiouman to Tobolsk). 


My grandfather brought up his son Gregory in the 
same manner as all the other children of the country ; 
he was at that time neither better nor worse, neither more 
holy nor more learned than they. But later my father used 
to tell us the following story, which may serve to explain 
many things that happened afterwards. “I used to 
play with the children of Pokrovskoie and quarrelled 
with them, but I never dared to steal or to pilfer the 
smallest thing. I used to believe that everybody would 
at once see that I had stolen something since I, myself, 
was aware of it as soon as one of my comrades had stolen. 
Even when he had stolen in a distant place and hidden 
the object he had taken, I could always see that object 
behind him.” 

It seems to me that this phrase carries in itself the 
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explanation of the fabulous career that my father owed 
to his extraordinary gift of second-sight and to the power 
he had over those who approached him. There can, in 
fact, be no doubt of the unusual faculties that my father 
possessed. Even as a child, as he himself said, he could 
see behind his comrades the good or evil actions that they 
had accomplished far from his sight; but he thought 
that that gift was common to everybody. His vision was 
so clear, so natural, that he took it for an everyday fact. 
My father conserved that gift all his life. One day at 
St. Petersburg, at a time when he received innumerable 
visits, someone rang at his door. My father opened it 
himself, as he usually did, having remained, in spite 
of his celebrity, very simple in his manners. An unknown 
lady came in. Rasputin at once snatched her muff from 
her. “ Drop that!’ he said sharply, and a revolver 
fell from it, while the unknown collapsed in a fit of 
hysterics. 

This gift of second-sight was accompanied in him, 
as in most of its true possessors, by an intuition extra- 
ordinary in certain cases, a veritable foreknowledge. 
For some days before he was killed, he foresaw his death. 
“I see a sort of black cloud over our St. Petersburg 
house,” he would say, and he became very nervous, 
very agitated, and lost his appetite, observing, ‘‘ I feel 
that these are my last days.” In any case, everything 
contributed to increase the state of apprehension and 
nervousness in which we lived. There were mysterious 
telephone-calls, friends or enemies warning us: “ Your 
days are numbered!” “As for you, you will shortly 
die like a dog!” my father once replied in exasperation. 

However, at the request of the Tsar, my father gave 
up going very often into town, and when he had to go, 
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he was followed by policemen. Two sets of four detec- 
tives were attached to his person. Only in the evenings 
did the surveillance relax somewhat. In spite of all these 
precautions, my father was under no illusions as to his 
end, which he felt to be imminent. When my brother 
Dimitri left him to return to Pokrovskoie at the beginning 
of November, my father blessed him, saying, “‘ Good-bye, 
Mitia, I shall never see you again!’ Further, I keep as 
a sacred possession a document that is the irrefutable 
proof of this foreknowledge of my father’s: the last 
letter that my mother received in Siberia from him at 
St. Petersburg, which she gave to me as a supreme relic. 
This letter was written in November 1916, one month 
before he was killed. Here is the farewell that he addressed 
to his family, and his apocalyptic vision of the torment 
that was to be let loose on our country. 


My DEAR ONES : 

Under this terrible sign lie great misfortunes for 
the future. The face of Our Lady of Resurrection is 
veiled, there is no help to look forward to. Terrible is 
the wrath ! Where shall we fly? As it is said in the 
Scriptures, “ In an hour when ye know not, the Son 
of man cometh”; and now our own hour is come. 
The blood will not even have time to congeal with 
terror. How much blood! What wailing ! The night 
is dark with the suffering that is before us. I shall 
not see it. My hour is very near, but although it is 
bitter, I do not fear it. I will take the suffering upon 
myself, and so gain the Eternal Kingdom. It will not 
be hard for you and your children ; you will see them 
often, but not for very long. Pray, and be strong in 
your affliction, and you will all be saved. Their 
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anxiety for you and their grief-filled voices are known 
to God ; and for the rest I do not pray. It is impossible 
to number all the others. There will be many martyrs 
for the Faith, and brother shall meet death from 
brother. The evil will be so great that the earth will 
tremble with it, and with famine and sickness; and 
miraculous signs will appear throughout the world. 
Pray to God. Prayer brings salvation and joy to 
the world; by the clemency of our Lord we shall 
obtain the protection of Our Lady of Intercession. 
GREGORY. 


It may be objected that there is no need to be a seer in 
order to be able to predict death when one knows oneself 
to be surrounded by hate and jealousy, to be the target 
of innumerable personal and political animosities, and 
when one receives both official and unofficial warnings 
such as those to which allusion has been made. That 
is obvious ; but the reply is that my father had lived for 
many months, even for years, in that atmosphere of 
hostility, since he had already been the object of two 
attempts at assassination; yet never before had he 
foreseen that his death was at hand. 

My father had another gift which, together with that 
of second-sight, was at the root of his celebrity and of 
his extraordinary career ; that of magnetism. From his 
childhood he possessed an incontestable power of 
magnetism which at first gave him a certain authority 
over his comrades of the village, and later gave him con- 
siderable empire over hundreds of people who approached 
him. This force lay principally in his very unusual 
eyes; eyes of an extraordinary blue, the pupils of which 
had the strange peculiarity of contracting and enlarging 
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at will, like those of a cat. I believe that certain specialists 
in psychiatry maintain that this faculty is the indication 
of an exceptionally nervous constitution. I do not know 
whether this should be taken as a symptom, or rather 
as a resultant of a power voluntarily acquired by the 
exercise and expansion of his nervous force. I do not 
know the opinion of specialists on this subject; I only 
know that my father had that peculiarity from _ his 
childhood, since it was that that first drew attention to 
him. Later, perhaps, the habit of meditation and long 
periods of fasting contributed to increase the nervous 
lustre of those eyes that ‘‘ seemed to be able to see through 
you’’, and that impressed any nervous persons on whom 
they rested. 

It has been said that my father had recourse to hypno- 
tism in order to impose his will upon the Tsar and 
Tsarina, as well as upon numerous women who came to 
him in the hopes of being cured or of obtaining some 
favour, and that it was thus that he held them in his 
power. Jt ts absolutely untrue. My father never had 
recourse to any hypnotic practices whatsoever. Not only 
was he entirely ignorant of these things which are in 
themselves a science, empirical or medical, but he 
opposed with all his strength the influences that pushed 
the Tsarina in particular towards their study and practice. 
He not only had distrust, but a real horror of anything 
to do with such things. I remember that on one occasion 
a very well-known hypnotist came to see my father, 
and addressed him as “‘ my dear colleague’. My father, 
in his indignation, threw him out of the house. Associat- 
ing hypnotism with spiritualism, he used to declare 
“ All of it comes from the Devil !” 

It would be absurd to deny that Rasputin exercised 
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a deep influence over certain persons about him. It is 
a well-known fact that many nervous and impressionable 
subjects feel an indefinable uneasiness as soon as very 
clear blue eyes are fixed upon them. If the brilliance of 
such a look is further enhanced by the flame of an intense 
faith, exalted by the fervency of inner prayer, it gives 
forth a veritable magnetic force. That is the explanation 
of the almost miraculous cures obtained by certain 
country healers in cases of nervous diseases ; and that 
was also at the beginning of my father’s favour at St. 
Petersburg. His reputation and his influence were de- 
finitely confirmed by his cure of the Tsarevich during 
his crisis of 1906. 

That was, moreover, the occasion of the first contact 
of Rasputin with the Court. The facts are well known. 
The Tsarevich was in a dying condition. Affected with 
a congenital malady, he was subject to crises of hemo- 
philia. In 1906 the attack was particularly serious, and 
in spite of their efforts the doctors had been unable to 
stop the hemorrhage. The child, exhausted by loss of 
blood, was prostrated, without even the strength to 
open his eyes. It was then that Nicolas Nicolaievitch, 
in despair, proposed to the unhappy parents to bring 
my father to them in a last effort to resuscitate the child 
whom science, in the person of Dr. Botkine, physician 
to the Imperial family, declared to be lost. My father has 
often described to me his entry into that room of the 
palace where the little boy lay, seemingly almost dead. 
His mother was on her knees, weeping, beside the bed. 
My father entered, saluted very simply, saying ‘‘ Good 
day’, and without kissing the hands either of the 
Emperor or of the Empress, for he did not know that such 
was the custom. Then he ordered everybody present to 
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kneel and pray together while he, fixing the child steadily 
with his eyes, placed his hand on its forehead. The 
Tsarevich gave a little sigh, opened his eyes ; and instead 
of being frightened at seeing a bearded stranger beside 
him, he smiled at him and then at his mother, towards 
whom he turned. It was the sign that the flame of life 
was rekindled. The hzmorrhage ceased, the crisis was 
past, and the child recovered. 

During the other attacks by which the child was 
seized and in which he was relieved, I may say saved, by 
my father, the same events took place. Twice, urgently 
apprised of the child’s illness while he himself was away 
from the capital and unable to arrive in time, my father 
did no more than send a telegraphic message in order to 
establish a communion-prayer. Some people have seen 
in this an evident proof of a ridiculous charlatanism, and 
have even tried to draw the following abominable con- 
clusions from it : 

That in order to strengthen his influence, Rasputin 
had on certain occasions caused drugs or powders capable 
of provoking further hemorrhages to be administered 
to the Tsarevich by Madame Wyroubova; and then 
boasted of having cured the child, when in reality he 
had only caused his accomplice and tool to cease her 
criminal machinations. 

These perfidious calumnies, prevalent among the 
general public who, not being admitted to the intimacy 
of the Imperial family were unable to verify the facts, 
were based on the undeniable sympathy that existed 
between my father and Dr. Badmaiev, who was at that 
time the apostle of homeopathic medicine, and enjoyed 
an extraordinary, though recent, popularity in St, 
Petersburg society. Badmaiev was a Siberian, like my 
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father ; a Bourete, born on the shores of Lake Baikal, he 
had come to Russia to finish his studies. A remarkable 
scholar with an enquiring mind, he had travelled a great 
deal, and studied everything that had any connection 
with homeopathy and herbs. He had been very much 
interested to discover in Tibet a particularly well- 
developed medical science, in which diagnosis on the 
one hand and curative methods on the other, were based 
partly on a deep study of nervous reactions and pheno- 
mena, and partly on a very rich pharmacopeeia made up 
of herbs or of basic poisons administered in infinitesimal 
doses. In fact, he had discovered that homeopathy was 
sovereign in Tibet, and from the day on which he estab- 
lished himself in St. Petersburg, whether in all sincerity, or 
whether to arouse the curiosity of snobs, he proclaimed 
everywhere the virtues of Tibetan medicines. Thera- 
peutics and advertising had succeeded in giving him the 
reputation of being some sort of a sorcerer, at the same 
time bringing him a considerable practice, which last 
was the subject of some envy. 

During the Russo-Japanese War, Dr. Badmaiev had 
been sent on a mission to his native country, and given 
a subsidy wherewith to win over the Mongolian chiefs 
to the Russian cause. 

Kvostov, while he was Minister of the Interior, did 
his best to ruin Badmaiev in the sight of Nicolas ITI. 
His feeling against the doctor arose from the fact that it 
was at the latter’s sanatorium that my father had first 
met Protopopoff, and he feared lest my father, who was 
much impressed with Protopopoff’s intelligence and 
devotion to the Tsar, might use his influence to obtain 
the latter’s nomination to the post of Minister of the 
Interior which he, Kvostov, occupied at the time. 
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Fortunately, Nicolas understood perfectly well the nature 
of the campaign of insidious calumny that was being 
carried on about him, and he refused to be influenced 
by the insinuations of the jealous Minister. 

When, in 1917, the Revolution swept away everything 
that had any connection, whether distant or close, with 
the former administration, Dr. Badmaiev, became a 
suspect and tried to escape into Finland ; but the Baltic 
Sailors’ Soviet arrested and imprisoned him. However, 
thanks to his remarkable skill that permitted him to effect 
some extraordinary cures, he managed to obtain the favour 
of his jailors—which may be taken as an irrefutable 
proof of his medical ability. Unfortunately, I do not 
know what eventually became of him, nor whether he 
is living or dead. 

It was only some time after having established himself 
in St. Petersburg that my father met him at the home of 
a common friend, Countess Ignatiev, I think. Badmaiev 
was interested in my father because of his magnetic 
powers and the cures he had obtained through nervous 
reactions. On his side, my father was attracted by the 
enquiring mind of this man who was ready to admit 
what the implacable rationalism of science denied or 
ignored, and who treated his patients with herbs, just 
as the peasants of our villages did. A very cordial relation- 
ship between the two was the outcome of these mutual 
sympathies and interests, and Badmaiev used to come 
to our house from time to time to see my father, and 
always defended him when he was attacked in his pre- 
sence. As for my father who, in his peasant simplicity, 
mistrusted the complicated remedies of doctors in 
general, he often declared that he would “ above all, 
have confidence in Badmaiev’s herbs ’’. That was enough 
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for the detractors of the two men to see complicity in 
what was a perfectly unequivocal friendship. In order 
to undermine the doctor’s and my father’s positions, 
the history of the dark plot woven between them to 
provoke the Tsarevich’s attacks of hemophilia and thus 
ensure my father’s fortune, was invented. 

It is infinitely painful to me to be obliged to lower 
myself so far as to undertake to disprove such odious 
calumnies. Nevertheless, I affirm that my father never 
prescribed powders nor remedies for the heir, nor indeed 
for anybody. Madame Wyroubova was entirely devoted 
to the Tsarina, all of whose love was given to her son. 
It is infamous even to imagine such a treachery on her 
part. Further, in ordinary times and still more at the 
moments of his crises, the child was under the constant 
surveillance of his doctors, who were not particularly 
inclined to have confidence in nor to feel kindly towards 
my father. Admitting that harmful drugs were ad- 
ministered to the Tsarevich, it is to be hoped that the 
doctors would have noticed and denounced any such 
“doping ”. If not, their silence would have been com- 
plicity ; and if indeed there were monsters capable of 
such an act, what risks they would have to run in attempt- 
ing such a crime against the person of a child who 
represented the hope of his parents, the hope of a dynasty, 
the hope of a whole nation! 

But enough of these monstrous improbabilities. 

What is the explanation of the salutary influence that 
my father exercised over the Tsarevich’s health? There 
are two explanations that can satisfy those who have 
faith, and also those unfortunate enough to believe in 
nothing but scientific fact. 

For these latter is it not a logical idea that the power, 
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the nervous force, the vitality that emanated from my 
father’s eyes, from his exceptionally long and beautiful 
hands, from his whole being impregnated with will- 
power, from his mind concentrated on one desire, should 
have been transmitted to the child—a particularly nervous 
and impressionable subject—and should in some way 
have galvanized him? At first through the stream of 
emotion and later through the power of confidence, the 
child’s nervous system reacted, the envelope of the 
blood-vessels contracted, the hemorrhage ceased. 

For myself, though I understand this logical explana- 
tion of scientists, I prefer to look for a simpler explanation 
beyond that. “I will ask God and He will do it,” my 
father sometimes said to those who had a place in his 
heart. I believe in the intense faith of the Russian 
peasant, that faith that makes the Starets leave every- 
thing behind him to obey the call he has heard. It is the 
faith of which the Scriptures say, “ It can move moun- 
tains’. Why should it not have obtained the healing of 
the child from God ? There was communion of prayer 
between the parents and my father, God’s peasant. 

My father was, in any case, convinced that the Tsarevich 
would be entirely cured as he grew older. He always 
said, “ If your son passes the age of twenty years, he 
will live to be very old.” 

The Tsarevich Alexis was not the only one to be cured, 
or at least temporarily cured, by my father. I could 
tell of many cases, the following among others. The 
parents of a certain young man, in despair over the 
paralysis of their son had, during a period of five years, 
taken him to consult many eminent doctors not only in 
Russia, but abroad, but always in vain. As a last resource 
they begged Rasputin to come to see him. My father 
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went to his bedside, placed his hand on his forehead, 
and while everybody in the room knelt in prayer, im- 
plored God to heal the invalid. The next day the young 
man was able, for the first time for five years, to get up 
and to walk. 

How then can it be wondered at that the families of 
those who thus escaped death through his intervention 
should consider my father to be a saint, and spread 
abroad the news of what they called his miracles ? 

Even before installing himself at St. Petersburg, my 
father had obtained the healing of other sick people in 
our neighbourhood in Siberia and in the places through 
which he had passed as a Starets. He never refused to 
answer a call of that nature. One day some people living 
at Holés sent for him in the middle of the night to come 
to their daughter, sick of some kind of diphtheria (Vin- 
cent’s angina). There was neither doctor nor surgeon 
within eighty versts of the home of the sick child, who 
was suffocating. With no fear of contagion or thought 
of the trouble he was put to, my father hastened to the 
sick-bed. He knelt before an ikon hanging beside the 
bed and absorbed himself in intense prayer. Gradually 
the child’s suffocation diminished, her breathing became 
more and more regular. She fell into an absolutely calm 
sleep, from which she awoke some hours later— 
convalescent. 

Far from having his head turned by the praises of those 
who glorified his ‘‘ miracles ’’, exalting him to the equal 
of a saint, my father found that such things were perfectly 
natural. ‘‘ It is only necessary to ask God, prayer can do 
anything,” he said. Never, I repeat, did he treat the sick 
who came to him for help otherwise than with prayer, 
and never did he fall into the sin of pride by imagining 
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himself to be endowed with miraculous powers, nor by 
calling himself ‘‘ the chosen of God’. “ There is no 
holy man on the earth,” he used to say in speaking of 
himself ; ‘‘ so long as a man lives, he sins.”” Once again 
I repeat it: to the simple, everything is simple—and 
my father was so natural and so simple ! 


II 


HAVE no intention of writing a biography of my 

father, but for the clarity of my narrative I must, in 
recounting his career, follow more or less chronologically 
the course of events. 

From the age of fifteen, my father showed a keen 
interest in all religious questions. His extraordinary 
memory had permitted him to acquire an enormous 
mass of religious information. During the prayer- 
meetings and the evening gatherings at which he enjoyed 
taking part, and several times at the village meetings 
when he spoke, people were amazed by his religious and 
philosophic learning, as well as by his gift of clairvoyance. 

Thus, one day the peasants were gathered at Efim 
Andreievitch’s to discuss the recent theft of a horse and 
to decide upon what measures to take to discover the 
thief. Gregory Rasputin, twelve years old at the time, 
interrupted the conversation by calling from his bed 
where a fever had kept him for a week past, “ It is so- 
and-so who has stolen the horse.’’ The peasants, taken 
aback by the assurance of the youngster who could not 
have seen anything of the crime, decided nevertheless 
to push their investigations in that direction, and dis- 
covered that the horse-thief was indeed the individual 
designated by him. 

Thus Gregory Rasputin obtained a place apart in his 
village ; but although he had already spoken of his 
profound religious aspirations to his intimate friend, 
Petcherkine, he nevertheless continued to lead the ordi- 
nary life of a young Siberian peasant, dividing his time 
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between rough and simple pleasures, work in the fields 
and care of the live-stock. (My father had a particular 
fondness for horses and took loving care of them, saying 
that he understood their language. Indeed, they obeyed 
him in a marvellous fashion.) 

Through constantly hearing the monastery of Verkho- 
tourie spoken of, and through Startsyi who asked hos- 
pitality of my grandfather while on their way to the 
sanctuary, my father acquired the desire to know the 
monastery and to instruct himself there in religious 
matters. He went to Verkhotourie for the first time 
at the age of sixteen. 

Afterwards he often returned there. The sanctuary 
was close to our village, and my father conceived a par- 
ticular veneration for the blessed Saint Simon, who was 
the holy protector of the place. He went, too, to the 
monastery of Balik. 

On his return from these retreats the peasants used 
to come and ask him his impressions of the monastery, 
and to submit to him their religious difficulties. He 
advised them during the watches of the evening, and they 
prayed together. Little by little my father would begin, 
as it were, meditating aloud, improvising as he talked. 
And at the end all the assembly sang a hymn or psalm in 
chorus ; and it is well known how the Russian peasants 
love those choruses that surge spontaneously from their 
exultation. 

Unfortunately, the priest of Pokrovskoie looked with 
disfavour on the growing influence of my father. He 
denounced these “ nights of orgy’’ to his superiors. 
The result was a perquisition by the police, who were 
charged with verifying if it were true that my father 
and his friends did indeed execute a sort of witches’ 
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dance about a huge cauldron in our cellar, and invoke the 
Devil ! 

The perquisition fully exonerated my father, and one 
of the policemen who went to get Gregory Rasputin in 
the little oratory where he was at his prayers, was so 
struck by the mystic fervour that emanated from him, 
that he fell on his knees asking for his benediction, and 
became in the future one of his most faithful partisans. 

At the age of nineteen my father met, during a festival 
at the Aballakask convent, a peasant woman from a 
neighbouring village, Prascovie Doubrovine. He was 
taken with the girl who, without being actually pretty, 
must have been charming with her blond hair and her 
black eyes, according to those who remember my mother 
at the time of her marriage. Gregory courted her with 
the ardour that he put into everything that was of impor- 
tance to him ; six months later he married her and brought 
her to live in the house of my grandfather, Efim Andreie- 
vitch. She was four years older than her husband. A 
son was born, who died suddenly at the age of six months. 
My father, profoundly affected by this blow, went to 
Verkhotourie in order to find moral support from the 
famous hermit, Makary, who lived there in an isolated 
hut on the borders of the forest, and who was celebrated 
throughout Russia for his asceticism and his devotion. 
Makary comforted him and sent him back to his home. 

Later, my parents had three children ; a son, Dimitri ; 
myself, Maria ; and a second daughter, Varvara, younger 
than myself by two years. 

It was at this time that the apparition of Our Lady 
of Kazan, of which I have already spoken, took place ; 
@ vision that was to change the course of my father’s life. 

He was profoundly impressed by it. He planted a 
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wooden cross in the field at the spot where the Virgin 
had appeared, and from that day he had only one idea— 
to follow the Way that the Virgin had pointed out to 
him, leaving everything in order to consecrate himself 
to that alone. In the company of the faithful Petcherkine 
he went to ask Makary to interpret the meaning of the 
vision he had seen. Having listened to his tale, the 
holy man said : “ God has chosen you for a great achieve- 
ment. In order to strengthen your spiritual power, you 
should go and pray to the Virgin at the convent of 
Afon ”’ (monastery of Mount Athos). 

My father returned home and meditated. He decided 
to join the Startsyi and go on a pilgrimage to Mount 
Athos. My mother was grieved at this decision, but did 
nothing to dissuade her husband. I believe she has 
always been proud of being the wife of one of the “ elect 
of God”. In any case, she had always urged my father 
to educate himself, she who could neither read nor write— 
and she had always done all she could to keep trouble 
from him, courageously assuming all material tasks and 
taking active charge of the house and land. My grand- 
father, on the contrary, was in consternation at seeing the 
son who helped him with his tasks leave him, and said 
angrily that “‘ Gregory had turned pilgrim out of laziness, 
so that he could loaf!” ... 

Gregory Rasputin set out accompanied by the faithful 
Petcherkine. The road is long for those who go on foot 
from Siberia to Mount Athos, the whole of Russia having 
to be crossed diagonally. Sleeping with the country-folk, 
resting for a few days in monasteries, the two Startsyt at 
length reached their goal, and became novices ; attending 
Mass and divine service, working and discussing the 
Scriptures, listening to the lives of the saints. I believe 
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that at that time my father seriously considered taking 
holy orders, believing that he would be more sure of 
holding communion with God as a monk, withdrawn 
from the temptations of the world in the shelter of a 
cloister. A fortuitous incident turned him from that 
decision, which God doubtless did not wish him to take, 
for he discovered a scandal in the monastery that awoke 
him from some of his illusions. He often recounted how, 
of a sudden, he thought, “ There is nothing here but 
moral dirt and vermin!” His reflex action, as always, 
was rapid. He quitted Mount Athos at once, leaving 
Petcherkine who had already taken the vows, and started 
for home in order to recount his scruples and his uneasi- 
ness to the venerable Makary, whom he considered to 
be his spiritual director. 

I am not sure whether it was while going to Mount 
Athos or on his return from it that my father made his first 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land, from which he brought back 
descriptions and memories that enchanted our childhood. 

The venerable Makary explained to the pilgrim that 
the intentions of God are often impenetrable ; that evil 
exists everywhere and that, sometimes, temptation 1s 
strongest in the cloister, where renunciation should be 
final ; that his experience at Mount Athos was the proof 
that the monastic life was not the one intended for him. 
“Remember your mission. .. . Since you have not 
found salvation in the monastery, try to save your soul 
in the outside world.” 

My father appeared at home one fine morning after 
more than two years’ absence, during which time my 
mother had been without news of him. In order to 
surprise her he presented himself to her as one of the 
itinerant merchants who go from village to village ; but 
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after a few minutes she recognised his voice. She found 
him very changed. Physically, and above all morally, 
he had greatly aged, ripened. He was more and more 
absorbed by his prayers, passing hours in meditation in 
a little oratory that he had installed in the courtyard, 
knocking his forehead on the ground until the skin became 
red, emaciating himself with prolonged fasts. He would 
have liked to have seen his family share these austerities 
and religious practices, but I must confess that neither 
my brother, my sister nor myself appreciated these long 
prayers in common that lasted for hours, during which 
we remained on our knees on the ground—nor yet the 
fasts for which everything, anniversaries or penitences, 
served as an excuse. 

From that time on, my father never ate meat. 

The peasants of Pokrovskoie, more and more attracted 
by his reputation for sanctity and by their own exaggerated 
curiosity, often gathered about him to hear him tell of 
his travels and of the far-away countries he had seen. 
I remember those evenings very well, when everybody 
sat listening to father while we, the childien, soothed 
by the sound of his voice though we understood nothing 
of the discussions and religious quotations, fell asleep, 
our heads full of marvels. ... The priest, on the 
contrary, became more and more jealous of my father’s 
influence, and was furious when he told him quite frankly 
the reasons for his disgust with Mount Athos. 

At the end of a few months my father again started 
off on his search for the Truth. This time he went to 
Kief, where he stayed some time. On his return journey 
he stopped at Kazan, out of devotion to the Virgin 
venerated in that sanctuary, and in whom he had recog- 
nised the apparition that had previously come to him. 
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At Kazan, in 1902, he formed an acquaintance with the 
Katkoffs with whom he stayed, and later he took me to 
see those excellent friends in order that I might begin 
my education at the college in that town. But that was 
not before 1908. 

There was at that time in St. Petersburg a man who 
had a reputation for holiness throughout the whole of 
Russia: Father John of Kronstadt. My father, having 
often heard him spoken of by Startsyi or by the monks 
of the various monasteries, decided to go and consult 
this man who would, perhaps, help him to find the Truth. 
He started out on foot for the capital, went to the cathe- 
dral where John of Kronstadt officiated, confessed himself 
among a crowd of penitents to the venerable man, and 
afterwards attended Mass. At the moment when he 
gave the blessing with the Holy Sacrament, Father John, 
to the general stupefaction of the crowd, called to my 
father who was at the back of the nave. He first blessed 
him, and then asked a blessing of him in return, which 
my father gave him. Who was this rough-seeming man 
with the beard of a moujtk, clothed in little better than 
rags, but who nevertheless advanced at the summons 
of John of Kronstadt, passing through the crowd with 
an air of determination and without timidity, his eyes 
lighted by an intense flame? It would seem that he was 
unaware of that mass of people that drew apart to let 
him pass. 

The incident aroused the curiosity and the gossip of 
the crowd; and news was spread abroad that a new 
“man of God ” had been discovered. 

John of Kronstadt, doubtless struck by the faith, the 
intelligence, and the sincerity of this Siberian peasant, 
invited him to go and see him, declaring to him that he 
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was one of the “ elect of God”, and presenting him to 
the circle of friends and admirers that surrounded his 
holy person. 

The news spread over the whole of Russia and even as 
far as Siberia and on returning to Pokrovskoie my father 
found the local clergy more than ever hostile to him. 
Father Pioti denounced him to the bishop of the diocese, 
maintaining that the famous night-meetings at our house 
were neither more nor less than meetings of Klystz, 
that sect of which the adepts pretend to mortify the 
flesh in a sort of mystic orgy, for the glorification of God. 

A commission of enquiry came to question the Faithful 
about these meetings, and it was demonstrated that not 
the slightest heresy marked the words of my father, and 
that he belonged to no sect. Still, in order to avoid 
these constant clashes between the clergy of the village 
and my father, it was decided that thenceforth meetings 
of a religious nature or having religious aims should be 
forbidden in our house. 


My father had remained in touch with John of Kron- 
stadt and, wishing to see and hear him again, undertook 
a second journey to St. Petersburg in 1906. On the way 
he stopped at the monastery of Afonskoie-Podvoié and 
there, while discussing the meaning of a certain passage 
of the Gospel with one of the monks one day, the Archi- 
mandrite Feofan chanced to hear him. Feofan later 
declared that my father’s words, his intelligence, and 
his expression, made a tremendous impression upon him. 
He was curious to know this Siberian peasant who seemed 
to be so gifted, and invited him to his house, thinking 
to attach him to himself, for he deemed that Rasputin 
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would be an invaluable missionary to send about the 
countryside to stir up the masses, animate the spirit of 
Faith in the people and push them towards various 
Christian undertakings. 

Having investigated the personality of the Starets 
who had attracted his attention, Bishop Feofan dis- 
covered that this newcomer was not entirely unknown, 
since John of Kronstadt had already remarked him some 
two years earlier and had, foreseeing the magnificent 
possibilities of this peasant, urged him to educate himself. 
Confirmed in his first impression, Feofan encouraged 
Rasputin to come to his house, where he met Bishop 
Hermogene—who was at that time one of the most 
popular men in the whole of Russia—and the monk 
Illyodore. At the beginning, Illyodore really presented 
certain analogies with my father. Come, like himself, 
from the people, he had been noted for his intense fervour 
and for the energy of his rough and direct speech. He 
had taken orders, but no sooner did he acquire a certain 
notoriety, than ambition, vanity and jealousy awoke in 
his soul and smothered his high aspirations. Having 
contributed by the eloquence of his direct appeal to the 
people towards the building of the monastery of Tsaritsin, 
Illyodore, drunk with success, now dreamed of playing 
a part in politics. Like Bishops Feofan and Hermogene, 
he had joined the famous Russian People’s Party which, 
under the cloak of Panslavism, served the political ambi- 
tions of certain of its members. 

Completely ignorant of this side of the Russian People’s 
Union, and believing in the sincerity of the desire pro- 
claimed by the Union of acting as a link between the Tsar 
and his people, my father became, at the instigation of 
his new friends, a fervent adept of the group. 
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My father came into contact with the ecclesiastical 
members of the association just at the moment when it 
was endeavouring to acquire a direct influence over the 
Tsar. Now the Tsarina, and later the Tsar, took an 
intense interest in all that touched on the supernatural. 
It was thus that they had accorded a certain position to 
a French wonder-worker, Philippe de Lyon, whom they 
had brought to St. Petersburg and consulted on questions 
of a private nature, sometimes even on decisions to be 
taken on matters relating to affairs of State. Many people 
in Court circles were jealous of his sudden favour, openly 
blaming the confidence given to a foreigner. Some even 
tried to adapt to their own ends this method of influencing 
their Majesties by presenting Russian wonder-workers 
and clairvoyants to them, such as Daria Ossipova and 
Mitia Koliaba, in the hopes that they would be able to 
oust Philippe. Another French seer, ‘‘ Papus ’’, had also 
enjoyed a period of favour. 

I think that certain of the moving spirits of the Russian 
People’s Union intended to push my father towards the 
Court, thinking that if, by his gift of clairvoyance and 
his piety, he were able to obtain the confidence of the 
Imperial couple, they would then be able to make use 
of him as a tool and so be in a position to sway affairs 
of State. 

It was to this end, I suppose, that a little later Feofan 
presented my father to the Grand Duke Nicolas Nico- 
laievitch and his wife, Anastasia Nicolaievna. 

At this time the Grand Duke was going through a 
period of mysticism and spiritual unrest, and his wife 
Anastasia pushed him towards spiritualism, of which 
she and her sister Militza were then fervent followers. 
It was they, the two Montenegrin princesses, who had 
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also urged the T’sarina towards these practices when, in 
despair at having no son, she consulted doctors, specialists 
and wonder-workers to find out if one day she would give 
an heir to the Empire. Illyodore had given numerous 
séances of table-turning and spirit-writing at the home 
of the two Grand Duchesses. 

The Grand Duke Nicolas Nicolaievitch eagerly fell 
upon my father when he was presented to him. He saw 
him frequently and lavished on him generosity and 
kindness. Hearing that my mother had been taken with 
a serious internal complaint that necessitated an operation, 
the Grand Duchess Anastasia Nicolaievna had her brought 
to St. Petersburg in order that she might receive the 
necessary care from expert hands. My mother always 
felt a profound gratitude towards her for this. 

With these powerful friends and protectors Gregory 
Rasputin came to know many people, some of whom 
were destined to be the most faithful of friends—such as 
Osse Ignatiev, that remarkable woman whose salon was 
among the most interesting of the capital, and Madame 
Wyroubova. My father met this latter at Nicolas Nico- 
laievitch’s house, fifteen days before the date fixed for 
her wedding with Wyroubov. She was the daughter 
of Chancellor Taneev, and had conceived a veritable 
devotion for the Empress from the day that the latter 
arrived as a young fiancée at the Court of Nicolas II. 
A common taste for simplicity and family life had brought 
them together ; both of them, almost of an age, had a 
horror of the receptions, the balls and the official life of 
Courts. Alexandra Feodorovna had conceived a very 
great friendship for Anna T'aneev, with whom she 
experienced an intimacy that seemed to her delightfully 
reposeful. On the day that she met my father she asked 
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him to pray that God would never separate her from the 
Imperial family. “‘ Go in peace, it shall be so,” he replied, 
and so indeed it proved to be; for a few months after 
her unhappy marriage, Madame Wyroubova was obliged 
to obtain a divorce, and returned to live at Tsarskoie Selo, 
in the shadow of her powerful friends. She installed 
herself in a little villa, modest but comfortable, and 
never attended any of the Court functions. 

Certain people believe that the Grand Duke Nicolas 
Nicolaievitch, as soon as he realised my father’s intelli- 
gence and personality, thought of bringing about a closer 
connection between the Tsar and the famous Russian 
People’s Party by introducing Rasputin into the intimacy 
of Nicolas II. I do not know if the Grand Duke had 
ulterior motives in presenting my father to Their Majesties, 
I only know that it was his wife, the Grand Duchess 
Anastasia, who actually did present him, during the 
tragic events that I have already described, the illness of 
the Tsarevich. 

After that how could the unhappy parents be blamed 
for giving their confidence and their favour to the man 
whose intervention had saved their son ? 

Nicolas II and his wife, who had very simple tastes, 
saw for the first time in him a peasant of their empire 
who spoke to them freely, as though to ordinary mortals, 
expressing fearlessly and without reticence, even roughly, 
the sentiments and ideas of those millions of Russian 
and Siberian peasants whose petitions, needs, sufferings, 
ideals and very existence had, up to then, been no more 
to Nicolas II than a sort of myth, dimly perceived through 
the intermediary of a bureaucracy, a system of red-tape 
worse in Russia than in any other country. 

And then there was the Tsarevich, the poor little 
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invalid whose parents adored him and on whose life 
depended the fate of the Russian Empire and of the 
dynasty. Alexis developed the passion of a spoiled child 
for my father, who used to tell him our magnificent 
Siberian legends, and stories of the saints. 

But as it was only possible for the Emperor and the 
Empress to enjoy a little relaxation and rest in the 
evenings, once the affairs of State and the official recep- 
tions were done with, it was arranged that my father, 
instead of having to enter through the main gate of the 
palace—where he and his pass would be examined at 
the three different police guard-houses that had to be 
passed before reaching the Tsar—it was arranged, I say, 
that my father should be introduced by a private door 
and stair which gave access to the apartments of the 
Tsarevich, the nurse opening the door to him. My 
father had thus several intimate talks with the Imperial 
family. Sometimes the conversation turned on religious 
matters, on passages of the Gospel, or questions of a 
moral nature ; at other times my father recounted his 
childhood, the life of the Siberian villagers, or perhaps 
the memories of his travels and impressions of his 
pilgrimages. The Grand Duchesses were there and 
nearly always the T'sarevich, for he refused to go to bed 
when he thought his friend was coming to tell him 
stories. 

Alas! it was the intimate nature of these talks that 
was at the root of a part of the calumnies that were cir- 
culated on the subject. The mysterious arrival of Rasputin 
by a private door took on the aspect of something clandes- 
tine ; and from that to a belief in a guilty relationship 
between my father and the Tsarina was a step quickly 
taken by the enemies of both, helped as they were by this 
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appearance of mystery. But I can affirm that my father 
was never received in Their Majesties’ bedchamber, nor 
in those of the Grand Duchesses, but only in that of 
Alexis Nicolaievitch or in one of the drawing-rooms, 
and once or twice in the schoolroom. I remember that 
he described these rooms to us in answer to our childish 
questionings. 

At that time my father lived with some friends in the 
apartment of the journalist, George Petrovitch Sassonoff. 
He had not at that time, nor ever, any intention of instal- 
ling himself permanently in the capital. After spending a 
few months in the city he would always be seized with 
a sort of home-sickness, and return to Pokrovskoie and 
the bosom of his family. In 1908, he took me to some 
friends at Kazan in order that I might attend the college 
in that town; in 1910 he came for me, and took me to 
St. Petersburg. Urged by the Imperial family who sent 
for him on the slightest alarm when it was a question of 
the heir’s health, he installed himself in a little apart- 
ment and proposed that my mother should come and live 
with him. She refused, for she had a certain horror, 
a sort of distrust, of big cities. “I will send the little 
girls to you so that they may be educated, but for 
myself, I shall stay at home and run the house with 
Dimitri,” she said. As a matter of fact, my brother had 
but little aptitude for study, and much preferred country- 
life and field-work. 

At first, my sister Varvara and I had some trouble in 
accustoming ourselves to life in St. Petersburg. We 
boarded at the Seiman school, but were so much out of 
our element there, so unhappy, that at the end of a very 
short time my father took us away and we went to live 
with him. Our old servant, Katia, who had come from 
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Siberia with us, served as general factotum to the family. 
She found a governess to look after us and take us out, 
and help us to make up for lost time by making good 
the considerable gaps in our early education. Alas! it 
was a hard task, hard for her without any doubt, but 
hard also for the two little savages whom she tried to 
make into young ladies! My father had always been 
very strict with us; we had additional hours of study 
when we came home from the courses that we took 
at the Steoline-Kamersky gymnasium ; we were never 
allowed to go out alone, rarely were we permitted to 
go to a matinée, and later on, when young men began 
to gravitate about us, he proved to be the strictest of 
mentors. None of them had a right to more than half 
an hour’s téte-d-téte; after that had elapsed, my father 
burst into the room and showed the poor lad the door |! 
But what was not limited to half an hour, was the length 
of time devoted to prayers! Every morning and night 
we prayed together. 

On Sundays we passed the morning at church, and 
the greater part of the afternoon in worship. My sister 
and I found those hours spent on our knees on the 
stone floor exceedingly long, though I must admit that 
the fashion of the time, with its long skirts, allowed us 
to cheat a little by clandestinely sitting on our heels when 
our father’s eyes were not fixed upon us ! 

In spite of his growing fame and the favour he enjoyed 
both with the most aristocratic classes and with the com- 
mon people, my father was always very simple. In fact, 
up to the time of his death, he remained a true Siberian 
moujitk ; and I think that in the beginning it was that 
very simplicity, that roughness of speech, that fashion 
of treating Grand Dukes and peasants in the same manner, 
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that charmed the Russian aristocrats, accustomed as they 
were to meeting deference or servile flattery, or inspiring 
even a very real fear in those whom they considered to 
be and treated as vassals. 

Our two apartments in St. Petersburg were far from 
being luxurious. The last one that we occupied, at 64 
Gorokhovia Street, gave on to the courtyard. To enter 
one passed under an archway. The stairway led to a 
scantily furnished ante-chamber, on the right of which 
was the dining-room, followed by my father’s room and 
a bathroom, which was used only by my sister and 
myself, my father preferring to go to the Turkish baths ; 
and finally there was the room that I shared with Varvara, 
who was still a child. There was another big room, 
furnished with chairs round the walls for the visitors who 
waited there to see my father. My father never had 
fixed ‘“‘ reception ’’ days. People came, and went away 
or waited if Rasputin was not there, or else they tele- 
phoned beforehand to announce their visit. It was my 
father himself, or perhaps Katia, who opened the door. 
From early morning the samovar steamed on the dining- 
room table, and a cup of tea and a portion of the very 
simple food that we ourselves had, was offered to any 
visitor, whether known to us or a stranger. My father 
sat among the people gathered there and talked to them, 
answered their questions, and sometimes let himself be 
drawn into giving veritable impromptu lectures on 
religious matters—completely forgetting the time ! 

On the whole, there was very little difference between 
these meetings at St. Petersburg and the old gatherings 
at Pokrovskoie. The audience was never the same; 
instead of being limited to a circle of neighbouring 
peasants, faces changed ; certain faithful ones attended 
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regularly, but the majority came from the four corners 
of Russia to beg my father to heal them, to obtain a 
favour, or a conversion ; an astonishing mixture of all 
classes of society, from the humblest to the most powerful. 
I must say that all my father’s sympathy was given to the 
poor and the humble. He received with the greatest 
demonstrations of joy the gifts that those humble ones 
brought him from their villages—cakes, fruit, chickens, 
ducks. It would seem that nothing could give him 
greater plesaure, and he always found a means of making 
the donors accept whatever fell to his hand ; packets of 
bank-notes, ikons, or other presents that he himself 
had previously received. On the other hand, he accepted 
the sumptuous gifts of the rich almost with condescen- 
sion, even sometimes with roughness. 

He never asked for money in return for his time. He 
has been reproached with demanding payment for his 
visits, and even with holding to ransom those who came 
to ask a service of him. This is absolutely untrue. He 
had no idea of the value of money; important sums 
must have passed through his hands, but he distributed 
them in the most generous and fanciful manner. 

At Pokrovskoie he was adored by his old comrades, 
many of whom owed a part of their prosperity to him. 
To one he had given several head of cattle, for another 
he had obtained the right of felling in a state forest, while 
to a third he had given a carriage or agricultural imple- 
ments. Apart from such prodigal and generous expen- 
diture, his personal needs remained very simple. He 
always retained the costume of a Siberian moujtk ; heavy 
boots, velvet or cloth trousers, high-collared blouses. 
During his last years, he often received presents of 
silk blouses embroidered by the hands of grateful women. 
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Even the Tsarina and the Grand Duchesses embroidered 
some of these blouses for him which, together with the 
gold cross presented to him by Alexandra Feodorovna, 
constituted his only luxury. And even that cross was 
made the object of reproach by some of my father’s 
enemies, who accused him of wearing the pious ornament 
in order to deceive the public into believing that he 
belonged to some religious order, of which the cross was 
the priestly symbol |! 

Our manner of living always remained equally simple. 
At times it even happened that we had absolutely no 
money and when, in my position of mistress of the house, 
I worried about it, my father would say tranquilly, 
‘* Don’t torment yourself about that. God will provide ” ; 
and in fact, sooner or later, some gift in kind or in 
money would arrive, quite unexpectedly, but very 
welcome. 

My father’s resources were at all times exceedingly 
precarious. He never received the smallest pension from 
Their Majesties. Yet in the last years of his life he made 
a touching effort to accumulate a certain amount, setting 
a few notes aside in his desk when he thought of it. 
‘That is for Matrona’s portion,” he would say. I had then 
just become engaged. But when he was advised to put 
in the bank any sum he had received, he would shrug 
his shoulders: “‘ The good God gives me money, he 
will give it to my children, too.” Thus at his death, 
his whole fortune was found to consist of 3,000 
roubles. As for the sum accumulated in his desk—it 
had completely disappeared. It is true that during the 
two days of distraction that followed my father’s disap- 
pearance, an army of people passed through our apart- 
ment ; had somebody had the lack of delicacy to take 
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advantage of the situation by searching the desk ? Who 
knows ? 

Out of gratitude for what my father had done for her 
son, the Empress took from her privy purse and that of 
the Tsarevich the sum of 30,000 roubles for each of 
Rasputin’s three children. Besides this we still had, 
naturally, our house at Pokrovskoie which, thanks to 
my mother’s practical spirit and good judgment, was 
transformed and enlarged. The isda, cradle of the family, 
had been raised, rooms added to it, and numerous gifts 
had given an appearance of comfort, if not luxury, to 
its interior decoration. 

My father’s enemies have spread abroad on this point, 
as on all others, the most fantastic calumnies ; Rasputin, 
debauched and covetous, had extorted millions from the 
credulity of those who came near him. Supposedly, 
he forced all newcomers to pay as a sort of retaining- 
fee, a huge sum, amounting to thousands of roubles. 
Without this intial payment, nobody could approach him. 
This is absolutely false ; yet I am forced to admit that 
there is a certain foundation for this legend, of which the 
following is the explanation : 

In my opinion my father committed a grave error, 
surprising in a being endowed, as he was, with the gift 
of clairvoyance ; he believed in the goodness of humanity, 
and received with an equal benevolence and an equal 
indulgence all those who flocked about him and affected 
a friendship or an admiration that they were in reality 
far from experiencing. He believed people to be sincere, 
as he was himself, he who had never known what it was 
to flatter. Unhappily, his growing influence and reputa- 
tion singled him out as a prey to the schemers who sought 
to use him to their profit. Rasputin’s clairvoyance 
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seemed to desert him when it was a question of judging 
people where his own interests alone were concerned. 
And yet, as soon as he met anyone, he had a sort of 
instinctive knowledge of what his true and hidden nature 
was ; but if he saw him again, and that person pretended 
to have a liking, or a sudden friendship for him, or still 
more a great confidence in him, my father, victim of 
his indulgent credulity, at once forgot the warnings of 
his instinct. 

That is why he always allowed himself to be sur- 
rounded by doubtful persons, more or less equivocal, who 
trafficked, without his knowledge, in his influence. How 
many were there who boasted of being “ Rasputin’s 
secretary ’’, when it was not “ God’s adjutant’! From 
bankers to princes, thanks to the secret intelligence that 
they gathered about people, or the information that 
could be gained. It was they, the satellites—or rather I 
should say, the parasites—of my father, who earned him 
his reputation of exploiter. Some of them priced at 
10,000 roubles the service of presenting to him people 
who desired his support, and naturally let it be thought 
that it was the Master himself who had fixed the amount, 
and that it was in his name that they collected it. Others 
received bribes of 50,000 roubles, perhaps more, from 
would-be Ministers who hoped thus to assure to them- 
selves the benefits of my father’s influence with the Tsar. 
My mother perceived this very clearly when she came 
to St. Petersburg for short visits. “ I do not like to see 
you surrounded by cheating and trickery,’’ she would 
say to my father every time she came. But he did not 
realise the grave importance of this, nor of the intrigues 
that were being woven about him. Moreover, he feared 
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the falsity of which seemed to him evident. When he 
was shown some particularly venomous and violent news- 
paper cutting, he contented himself with saying, ‘‘ Ha ! 
well then, let journalists earn their living by writing 
such things ! ” 

Life seemed to him to be simple and beautiful, provided 
that one soared above the thousand and one miserable 
little details of it that were of no importance. 
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My father’s situation at St. Petersburg became more 
important, and towards the end of 1910, or the beginning 
of 1911, he was drawn into taking part, more or less 
directly, in internal politics. 

The True Russian party, or the Russian People’s 
Union, had pushed my father towards the Court in the 
hopes of being able to make a docile instrument of him. 
But the Siberian peasant revealed an intelligence too 
great, a personality too strong, to be merely a dummy 
in the hands of a party. And yet, seeing faithful followers 
of the Tsar and sincere patriots among the members of 
the Union of True Russians, my father remained their 
ally, thus classing himself among the Ultras, who were 
at that time his enthusiastic partisans. What spoiled 
everything was the frankness with which he expressed 
his thoughts. If he admitted the virtues of a certain 
political group, he did not intend for that reason to 
express approval of what seemed to him to be wrong 
in their doctrines or their activities. 

“The blame for rebellions and political resistance 
lies with those who keep the people in ignorance and 
darkness. What misery! No hospitals, no schools, 
nothing but bars! .. . Instead of organising pogroms 
and accusing the Jews of all evils, we would do better 
to criticise ourselves !"’ he said. And he took the part 
of the Jews openly in the famous trial of the Dentistes 
which, at that time, caused a great stir in St. Petersburg, 
and was the occasion of serious manifestations for or 
against the Jews. Those words and that attitude alienated 
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from him the sympathies and the support of the Right 
and of the Ultras, who undertook a campaign of under- 
hand calumnies against him in the Press. That campaign 
was not relaxed even at the risk of undermining at the 
same time the Crown itself. The Tsarina had implicit 
confidence in Rasputin; it could not be helped if the 
insinuations destroyed with one blow both the Starets 
and his protrectress ! Sometimes one 1s tempted to ask 
if the problem should not be reversed in order to under- 
stand the struggle, and if it was not with the object of 
striking at and bringing down Nicolas and Alexandra 
Feodorovna that my father was attacked in the first place. 

In any case, in order to give things time to calm down, 
my father undertook a second pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land in March 1911. It was this voyage that inspired 
him with the “ Maxims and Reflections ” and the des- 
criptions that appear in this volume, here translated for 
the first time into English. It will be seen to what a 
height of mystic fervour his faith was exalted by that 
visit to the tomb of our Saviour. 

Impregnated with that spirit of piety he returned 
directly from Jerusalem to Pokrovskoie, where the whole 
family was gathered in the transformed and enlarged 
house. Several friends, knowing my father’s hospitality— 
offered as simply as it was willingly—came to pay him a 
visit in his native land; perhaps they were curious to 
see in his natural surroundings the peasant who had 
conquered the Court. Illyodore, who affected at that 
time a great friendship as well as a great admiration for 
him, came to spend several days with us. He was installed 
in the dining-room on the ground floor, from which opened 
another big room, in which was my father’s desk. 

All discord and differences of opinion seemed to be 
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forgotten and the two friends in God launched forth 
upon interminable religious arguments and philosophic 
discussions. For recreation, they went fishing in the 
Toura—and as for us, we tried to escape unnoticed from 
the house, my brother, my sister and myself, in order to 
avoid a few of the hours of prayer or of meditation ; 
and we decided that Illyodore overdid a little his love 
of austerity and fasting! .. . 

Then my father received a letter from Their Majesties 
who, anxious because of a new hemorrhage of the Tsare- 
vich, recalled him urgently. He telegraphed to reassure 
the parents and placed the letter in a drawer of his desk, 
after having read it to Illyodore. What was his surprise 
and his indignation when, a few months later, during a 
violent attack upon the Duma, that same letter was read 
in public in order to hold up to ridicule and to vilify 
his relations with the Tsarina. The letter was, naturally, 
distorted, and presented under auspices very different from 
the circumstances in which it had been written and re- 
ceived. It was violently criticised by both the Right and 
the Left. My father had the explanation of that affair 
when he returned to Pokrovskoie ; he ascertained that 
the lock of his desk had been forced. So the friend had 
taken advantage of the hospitality offered to him to steal 
the letter! My father was disgusted, profoundly sad- 
dened ; but he never made any direct allusion to the 
incident before the guilty party. 

On his return to St. Petersburg, Illyodore transformed 
himself into an enemy of the government, and took his 
place openly among the opposition. It is true that it was 
at this time that the tragic incident took place in which 
the wife of General L. lost her reason. I have a repug- 
nance to calling up scandal, even against those who 
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were the enemies of my father ; but I must nevertheless 
explain this affair, in which Illyodore played so odious 
a part. 

dane L., who had in the past been one of the most 
frivolous women of the capital, had been converted, partly 
owing to my father’s influence, and had become exceed- 
ingly pious. She sometimes went into retreat at the 
monastery of Tsaritsin, and one day, wishing to confess, 
went there and was shown in to Illyodore, her spiritual 
director. Profiting by the remoteness of his cell, he took 
advantage of the occasion to discover suddenly to his 
penitent the criminal passion that he felt for her. He 
threw himself upon her and attempted to do violence to 
her. The poor woman, terrified, cried aloud for help. 
The monks came running in answer to her screams but 
Illyodore, feeling the danger he was in, reversed the roles 
and declared that the young woman, having for a long 
time pursued him with her attentions, had thrown herself 
upon him. The monks, scandalised, decided to exorcise 
the devil of the flesh that possessed the unfortunate woman 
and found no better means of doing it than a method that 
belonged to the Middle Ages. They tied the poor woman, 
with her hands bound, to the tail of a horse. The animal, 
urged on by whip and voice, went off at a gallop, dragging 
her almost naked body over the stone flags of the court- 
yard. When some peasants, taking pity on her, released 
her, the poor creature had lost her reason. Her family 
cared for her tenderly, keeping her in quietness and 
solitude in order to calm her crises of madness. Later 
she more or less recovered her faculties, but her husband 
and her parents denounced the abominable conduct of 
Illyodore, making a complaint to the Holy Synod. 

Out of respect for the orthodox clergy against whom 
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public opinion might have been unjustly aroused, the 
affair was kept as quiet as possible. 

My father was outraged by the whole business. He 
refused to take any part in it, wishing neither to turn 
against his former friend, nor to intervene in favour of a 
man with whom he could never again associate. It was 
at this time that the incident concerning IIllyodore, to 
which I have referred at the beginning of these pages, 
took place. Bishop Hermogene invited my father to 
luncheon and when, on the day indicated, the latter 
arrived, he was disagreeably surprised to find himself in 
the presence of several other, and very distasteful, guests. 
Not only was there Mitia Koliaba—to whom I have 
already alluded—a feeble-minded cripple and epileptic 
who had gained a certain celebrity a few years earlier, 
when the sacristan of his village had brought him to 
St. Petersburg pretending to be able to prophesy from 
the inarticulate cries that the invalid gave during his 
crises, but there was also Illyodore and his brother. The 
last two and Bishop Hermogene implored my father to 
defend I]lyodore to Their Majesties in order that he should 
not be condemned. My father refused and, with his 
habitual frankness, said bluntly what he thought of 
Iliyodore and of the Russian People’s Union, and of the 
base political intrigue that certain of its members indulged 
in, in order to satisfy their ambitions and their personal 
grudges. The scene became so violent that, carried away 
by their passions, the guests flung themselves upon my 
father. Bishop Hermogene armed himself with a heavy 
crucifix, Illyodore snatched up an axe that had been 
secreted under the table, and his brother caught a fencing 
foil hidden behind a chest. Mitia Koliaba, smitten with 
an attack of epilepsy, rolled on the floor howling and his 
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guardian, who hated my father and accused him of having 
destroyed the reputation of his protégé, attacked Rasputin 
with his fists. My father was very powerful and defended 
himself vigorously ; but being unarmed he would have 
fallen before the fury of his adversaries had it not happened 
by the most providential of chances that just as he was 
brought to bay against the door of the room, somebody 
knocked on that same door. 

The four demoniacs took fright and my father was 
saved by that miraculous intervention, escaping with 
numerous bruises and a few scratches. He reported the 
whole scene to the Tsar, who was at the time at Tsarskoie 
Selo. Outraged, Nicolas II obtained from the Holy 
Synod an order for the incarceration of the culprits. 
Illyodore left for the monastery of Floriceva Pustyn, but 
not before he had cast himself at my father’s feet imploring 
his pardon, and begged him to intercede for him; but 
the Tsar refused to listen to anything in the favour of the 
unworthy monk. As for Bishop Hermogene, he was sent 
into retreat at the monastery of Girovitz. 

However well-deserved they might be, these penalties 
did not fail to arouse violent controversies and criticisms 
from people who were ignorant of the reasons for their 
infliction, and as well as from my father’s political adver- 
saries, who spread the report that the Starets was attempt- 
ing to browbeat the Holy Synod in order to get the whole 
of the Russian Church in his power. These rumours 
increased the hostility that was beginning to smoulder 
against my father in certain circles of St. Petersburg and 
Moscow. Moved by jealousy, Bishop Feofan in his turn 
took part in the campaign of perfidious insinuations ; 
but he failed in his projects, and found himself exiled 
to Tauris. On the other hand, Count Koéovtzov took 
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advantage of his presence at the ministry to try to get 
rid of my father, for whom he had conceived a violent 
antipathy since the day he had first met him at Sazonov’s. 
Using this same Sazonov as intermediary, he caused a 
large sum of money to be offered to my father on condition 
that he would quit St. Petersburg for good. My father 
was very much offended by the proposition and by pro- 
ceedings in general, and replied that he was not for sale, 
but that he would go and live at Pokrovskoie if the 
Emperor so desired, without any monetary indemnity 
whatsoever. 

Naturally nothing came of all this, the overtures having 
been made without the knowledge of Their Majesties. 
When he became Prime Minister, Koéovtzov asked the 
Tsar to authorise my father’s exile to Tobolsk. Nicolas II 
refused ; “I know Rasputin too well to believe all the 
tittle-tattle about him,” he said. 

Throughout 1912 our life in St. Petersburg was more or 
less uneventful. The heir seemed to be in better health, 
his crises of illness became less frequent and he had fewer 
hzmorrhages, so that my father went less often to the 
palace. Visitors continued to come to us, always as 
numerous as before. My father was sometimes quite 
exasperated with the attitude that certain women took 
towards him, calling him “ Father”, ‘“ Little Father’, 
“ Our Father ’’; literally throwing themselves upon him, 
trying to kiss his hand or the hem of his tunic, even going 
so far as to seize, without the slightest scruple, any object 
that he had touched or used. “I am not your father, 
fortunately, and I am not a monk |” he would sometimes 
declare brutally ; but nothing damped the exalted venera- 
tion—compromising, to say the least of it—that these 
devotees professed as soon as they saw my father. When 
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he knew that certain among them were coming to see 
him, and if he could not avoid their visit, he arranged to 
leave open the door opening into the dining-room and our 
room ; and never did my sister nor myself see, or hear, 
or suspect anything of an equivocal nature during these 
interviews that my father had with all these women, often 
against his will—interviews that served the Press as a basis 
for so many sordid insinuations and attacks. 

At night, he often went to spend the evening with 
friends, or to listen to music, particularly the singing of 
the Tsiganes, whose songs so stir the soul of a Slav. 
Nevertheless, he had a horror of restaurants at this time, 
and his friends usually brought the Tsiganes to their own 
homes. Once, when a friend took him unsuspectingly 
to a fashionable restaurant he left the place as soon as he 
realised its nature, in spite of all protests and entreaties ; 
and for several days he was cool with the friend who had 
played the trick on him. 

He always came to say good-night to us and to bless us 
before going out. He rarely came home later than mid- 
night. When he returned home early, he would come 
into the room where we slept, Varvara and I, and make 
the sign of the cross over his sleeping daughters. 

He still retained his original frugality, eating neither 
cakes nor sweetmeats nor meat, but principally fish. He 
drank no alcohol. His strictness with my sister and myself 
increased as we grew older. “I will not have people 
uttering the filth about you that they do about me,” he 
said, as an explanation of the severity of his attitude and 
the scoldings that he did not spare us. We were only too 
glad when we paid for some naughtiness with no more than 
a lecture or a scene, and not with a box on the ears ! 

That summer we returned to Pokrovskoie, while the 
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Imperial family went to their Crimean residence at Spala. 
A few days before returning to the capital, at the end of 
the holidays, the Tsarevich, coming back from a sail, 
struck himself against the edge of the boat. The shock 
brought on internal hemorrhage and a fainting-fit, from 
which the child regained consciousness only to be plunged 
into a torment of pain that drew agonising cries from him. 
The crisis was terrible, and so prolonged as to arouse the 
keenest anxiety. Bulletins were issued, so that the public 
might be kept officially informed of the progress of the 
heir’s malady. The doctors gave up hope, and public 
prayer was ordered. 

On the roth of October the child was so ill that Princess 
Irene of Prussia hastened to the Empress, her sister. She 
went down to the drawing-room and asked all present 
there to withdraw, as a fatal issue was expected from one 
minute toanother. At that moment, on the 12th of October, 
at twenty minutes to twelve, the Tsarina, not knowing 
where to turn for help, sent a telegram personally to my 
father in Siberia. My father received the message on 
the following day, while he was at dinner. He at once 
rose from the table and knelt before the ikon of the Virgin 
of Kazan. One hour later, he telegraphed to Alexandra 
Feodorovna ; ‘‘ Fear nothing. The malady is not so 
dangerous as it seems to be. Do not let the doctors 
bother him too much.” That telegram arrived at Spala 
on the 14th of October. Two days later, the heir was 
out of danger. 

The Imperial family returned to Tsarskoie Selo in 
November, and my father was recalled to St. Petersburg. 
It was during that winter that I was presented to the 
Empress at Madame Wyroubova’s house. Alexandra 
Feodorovna, who already knew my mother and to whom 
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she had given great tokens of sympathy, had asked that 
my sister and myself should be presented to her. On 
receiving the telephone-call from Anna Wyroubova, my 
mother hurried to make us presentable, and in the after- 
noon she took us to tea at our friend’s, where were 
the Tsarina and her four daughters. I have already 
described that scene in another book, and shall not pause 
to do so again here. 

Apart from another hemorrhage that necessitated my 
father’s intervention, the Tsarevich was fairly well that 
winter ; but as a result of the crisis he had undergone in 
Spala, he had remained paralysed in the left foot and had 
to be carried about by a sailor, who was absolutely devoted 
tohim. The Empress suffered cruelly from that infirmity 
of his, not only on account of her love, but in her maternal 

ride. 

‘ Opposition to the administration became more and 
more violent in the Duma, as also against my father. 
Rodzianko felt a real spite against the victim he had 
attempted to make when he tried to prove that my father 
was in reality a Alystz, The enquiry having clearly shown 
that what he had told the Tsar was mere nonsense, 
Rodzianko’s hate was redoubled by the ridicule that he 
had thus drawn upon himself. Goutchkov, too, was a 
declared enemy of Rasputin and of the Empress, though 
he did not dare to attack the Tsar openly. 

A perfect hurricane of conspiracy blew over the whole 
capital; and of all the cities of the world, St. Peters- 
burg has ever been the one in which gossip, scandal and 
tittle-tattle held the greatest sway. 

My father’s attitude never changed. He did not make 
the slightest concessions, either through fear or cowardice, 
but remained a firm partisan of absolute autocracy, 
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considering the Emperor to be the “‘ Anointed of God”, 
and thereby invested with divine rights. Unfortunately, 
Nicolas II had not the necessary strength of will or firm- 
ness to assert his authority during those difficult days, and 
my father often endeavoured to stir him up through the 
influence of Alexandra Feodorovna. 

Princess Radziwill, in the book in which she judges our 
poor Emperor so severely and expresses herself sometimes 
so harshly about my father, writes the following lines that 
I take the liberty of quoting, for, coming as they do from 
one of his adversaries, they yet do justice to him by show- 
ing that his enemies made a scapegoat of him. 

‘“‘ Thanks to the privileged position which he enjoyed, 
Rasputin soon became the centre of groups of business 
men of shady character and doubtful reputation, who 
hoped, with his help, to do ‘ good business’. That was 
what first aroused hostility against him. Had it only been 
a question of the Empress’s infatuation and his alleged 
gift of prophecy, it would have been bad enough, but 
Rasputin organised a group of confederates who pursued 
their private interests, and in the end began to interfere 
in public affairs, and especially in Church matters. Asa 
consequence, the most fantastic stories got about, stories 
that tended to discredit not so much Rasputin himself, as 
the Emperor and Empress. 

“TY will here say something that may surprise my 
readers. I feel convinced the hatred for Rasputin which 
was openly expressed in the best society of Petersburg and 
Moscow, was but a blind to hide a campaign for the 
overthrow of the Emperor himself! A plausible pretext 
was essential, but the more serious aim was cherished by 
a considerable number of those sick of the graft, corrup- 
tion and complete disorder of the administration, and 
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disgusted with the shallow, false and unreliable character 
of Nicolas II, and the cold-blooded cruelty with which 
he was trying to suppress every aspiration and movement 
towards reform. The torrents of blood shed since he 
ascended the Throne had alienated all respect and affec- 
tion, and his subjects had come to look upon him as an 
impediment to the development and the prosperity of 
Russia. 

‘“* Had there been no Rasputin, somebody or something 
else would have been produced in order to discredit the Tsar 
and his wife. Revolution was in the air long before it actually 
broke out.” 

Without in any way sharing Princess Radziwill’s 
opinions on the martyr-T'sar and my father, I have quoted 
this passage in order to show that even an adversary of 
my father recognises that he was at first the dupe of un- 
scrupulous and crafty profiteers, and afterwards of the 
Tsar’s enemies. (The italics are mine.) 

The strain became more and more intense at St. Peters- 
burg. In the beginning of autumn Goutchkov launched 
a furious interpellation against my father in the Duma. 
This same Goutchkov publicly declared in the October 
assembly: “‘ The government is leading the country to 
ruin. Russia is on the verge of a second revolution, and 
the time has come to turn over a new leaf.” 

With his robust common sense, my father foresaw the 
worst consequences if feeling became heated to the 
danger-point. He begged Their Majesties to take the 
reins firmly in hand, to strengthen their authority by 
adopting a very definite line of conduct and by muzzling 
every element of disorder that made for trouble, though 
it should be the Duma itself. In that way Nicolas would 
show himself to his people, and a more direct contact 
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would be established between himself and the masses, in 
whose eyes he was still invested with an almost divine 
pe ver and prestige. “‘ Approach the people. They do not 
love you because they do not know you,” my father 
repeated unceasingly to the Tsarina. “ It is not they who 
will ever do you any harm, but the intellectuals.” 

Unfortunately, he did not obtain the necessary results. 
Alexandra Feodorovna was inclined to follow my father’s 
advice with confidence, but she was hampered by her 
own coldness from which she was herself the first to suffer, 
and which she could only shake off by an effort that was, 
alas! always obvious. Yet, in private she could be very 
simple and very affectionate. I saw her thus during the 
months that followed my father’s death. As for Nicolas II, 
he was so ignorant of the situation of the people that 
it was with difficulty that he realised the facts that my 
father, who was certainly well-informed in that direction, 
imparted to him. Sometimes, swayed by the various 
influences that pressed about him and pushed him to 
make some fatal concession or to believe in the efficiency 
or the good intentions of this or that Minister, he obstin- 
ately refused to take some decision that my father or some 
other enlightened and devoted counsellor represented 
as being urgent. ‘‘ Our Little Father is very good, but 
he is stubborn, as difficult to budge as a post |” my father 
would sometimes say to Varvara and me, doubtless after 
some fruitless discussion. 

My father always gave his opinion very freely when he 
talked with Their Majesties ; he made no use of diplomatic 
formalities, to which he was not accustomed. Sometimes, 
he was so far carried away by the fervour of his convic- 
tions as to strike with his fist the table about which Their 
Majesties and others were grouped ; but neither the Tsar 
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nor the Tsarina were offended by these outbursts, feeling 
that they were the proof of the sincere feelings of a true 
moujtk of that people that obstacles of a hierarchical or 
administrative nature hid from their eyes. 

In the spring of 1914 the Imperial family left for the 
Crimea, and from there took a sea voyageas faras Costanza, 
during which the Tsarevich struck his foot and had another 
hzmorrhage on board the yacht. My father could not, 
alas !_ go to him, for he was at the time in a dying state in 
the hospital of Tiouman, having just undergone the opera- 
tion of laparotomy after the knife-wounds inflicted by the 
Cousseva woman. He telegraphed a reassuring message, 
and in any case the alarm was short-lived. My mother 
and I were far from realising the danger that threatened 
Russia. When my father was better and able to read the 
newspapers, he was deeply concerned to see how close we 
were to the fatal decision. Telegrams from the Emperor 
presented the evil as being unavoidable. All his following 
pushed him towards it. My father, who realised how 
little prepared Russia was to face such an ordeal, begged 
the Tsar to do everything in his power to avoid war. 

Here is the actual text of the last letter that my father 
wrote to Nicolas II before the declaration of war : 


My FRIEND, 

Once again I repeat : a terrible storm menaces Russia. 
Woe, suffering without end. It is night. There is not 
one star. A sea of tears. And how much blood ! 

I find no words to tell you more. The terror is 
infinite. I know that all desire war of you, even the 
most faithful; they do not see that they rush towards 
the abyss. . . . You are the Tsar, the Father of our 
people. Do not let fools triumph, do not let them throw 
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themselves and us into the abyss. Perhaps we will 
conquer Germany, but what will become of Russia ? 
When I think of that, I understand that never has there 
been so atrocious a martyrdom. Russia drowned in her 
own blood, suffering and infinite desolation. 

GREGORY. 


Although he did everything that his conscience bade 
him, my father had, since a miraculous omen that had 
manifested itself at our house a few days before, but little 
hope that matters would right themselves. I refer to the 
following incident : 

One morning, while my father was undergoing treat- 
ment at the hospital, our servant dusted as usual the 
ikons that reached up to the ceiling in the dining-room. 
The woman remarked that drops of water were running 
from the eyes of Our Lady of Kazan. She thought that 
the ikon had been splashed, and wiped it; but a minute 
afterwards, more tears appeared. Stricken with wonder 
by the marvel, she called my mother, Varvara, and myself, 
and we prayed before the Virgin, who continued to weep. 
My mother reverently preserved the cloths that had dried 
the holy tears, in order to touch the sick with them, and 
informed my father by telegram. 

In reply he directed that a Te Deum should be said 
before the holy image. But when we saw him again, he 
said: ‘‘ In the old times, it was before a great misfortune 
that our Holy Virgin wept. Another misfortune is about 
to strike us.”’ 

A few days later War was declared. 
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IV 


NOW come to one of the most difficult passages in 

my father’s life, when efforts were made, by the 
spreading of infamous insinuations, to discredit him in 
the sight of the entire world. 

What could be more vile than the man who, from 
cupidity and ambition, betrays his country and sells his 
honour at a time of anguish and danger ? Since it had 
been found impossible to ruin my father in the eyes of his 
powerful friends, advantage was to be taken of the war to 
make any position of prominence impossible for him. 
Two weapons of irresistible strength were employed to 
this end : on the one hand calumny, and on the other, the 
terror of spies that is always rife in times of war. Russia 
is more susceptible than any other country to that pheno- 
menon of mass-psychology which turns the slightest 
suspicion of spying, whether justified or not, into a verit- 
able obsession. This plan of attack, given my father’s 
very definite opposition to the war, was particularly 
successful against him in those days of super-excitement 
when all opposing parties found themselves suddenly 
united by martial enthusiasm. Jt was not to the war of 
1914 i particular that my father was opposed, but to 
war in general. The proof of this is that in 1913, during 
the period of strained relations that existed between 
Russia and Turkey at the time of the Balkan War, my 
father opposed with all his strength the participation of 
Russia in the hostilities. And yet, by openly taking up 
such an attitude at that time, he risked alienating the 
favour of the Tsar who, ever since his accession, had 
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cherished the idea of a war with the Turks that should 
once more raise the Cross over Santa Sophia. General 
Dimitrief’s visit and that of the President of the Bulgarian 
National Assembly coinciding with the fall of Adrianople, 
had let loose a veritable wave of Slavomania in every 
class ; but Sazonov, then Minister for the Interior, was 
well informed as to the military unpreparedness of Russia, 
and foresaw that the armed intervention of his country 
might well provoke a general conflagration. He calmed 
the warlike enthusiasm of the Slavophils, and put a curb 
on their untimely demonstrations. On his side my father 
tried, through the intervention of the Tsarina, to whom 
he had explained the unpreparedness of the army, to con- 
vince the Tsar of the grave risk of disaster to the country 
that a war would entail. Alexandra Feodorovna pleaded 
the cause of peace so ably, arguing the necessity of pre- 
serving a stable throne for the Tsarevich, that Nicolas II 
took the part of reason and renounced his belligerent 
intentions. 

When war broke out in 1914, Russia’s military situa- 
tion was little better than it had been in 1912 and 1913. 
The Duma had refused to vote the necessary credits for 
armaments, but all the malcontents, the uneasy, the dis- 
satisfied, looked to the storm to sweep away the old order 
of things and make way for a sort of golden age. It is 
for that reason that all classes were united in a burst of 
enthusiasm for the war. Some hoped to wipe out the 
memory of the Japanese defeat, the extremists hoped that 
war would bring about a change of administration, while 
opportunists looked forward to fishing in troubled waters 
under cover of the general confusion. The Austrian 
attitude and German militarism sufficed to let loose the 
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At that time a community of ideas and sentiments such 
as had never existed before and never would again united 
the Tsar to his people. Even the Duma associated itself 
with the Sacred Union. Victory was certain; and to 
have any doubts of it was evidence that one did not desire 
it, and was in consequence a traitor to Russia. Unfortu- 
nately my father could not help but feel such doubts, and 
by the end of the first three weeks events showed that his 
uneasiness had not been without reason. Confusion 
reigned in every military organisation: there were no 
means of transporting the troops, no arms, no munitions, 
no equipment, no supplies, no hospitals. 

The Grand Dukes—among others, Alexander and 
Nicolas Nicolaievich whose wives, both Montenegrin 
princesses, had tried in 1912 and 1913, to force their 
husbands to urge the Tsar to go to the help of their 
country—were still, in 1914, at the head of the militarist 
party. For three years Nicolas Nicolaievich, who had 
originally presented my father at Court, had taken his 
stand with the enemies of Rasputin, and combated 
violently any policy or measure in which he suspected 
my father’s influence. He tried to push Nicolas II towards 
an almost constitutional form of government, and upheld 
the Duma. Some people allege that he thought that 
Russia would be much better governed by himself, and 
that he endeavoured to bring about this change of 
sovereigns. In his capacity as General-in-Chief of the 
Russian Armies, the war gave him enormous authority. 

My father’s aversion to the war arose from two reasons : 
firstly, his horror of war and its cruelties, his pity for its 
innumerable victims, and his doubts as to the outcome of 
such a massacre—in short, from all that is the very essence 
of true pacifism, comprehensible in a “‘ man of God””’. 
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In the second place, his opposition came from his clair- 
voyance. He saw things simply, clearly. He had the 
outlook of a peasant who understands the realities of 
everyday life—that plain common sense that caused the 
Emperor Napoleon to say that ‘ an army marches on its 
belly”. He foresaw the internal upheaval that would 
inevitably be the result of a series of reverses bringing 
in its wake a collapse all the more brutal for the dizzy 
heights to which the nation’s illusions and enthusiasm 
had swept it. 

Some other important individuals had attempted to 
stem the disaster for similar reasons: the Tsarina, 
Dournovo an ex-Minister, the old Count Frederick, and 
Count Witte ; but their objections were swept aside in 
the wave of enthusiasm that overwhelmed the country. 

My father returned to St. Petersburg in September 
1914. He had an interview with Nicolas II before the 
latter’s departure for General Headquarters. My father 
was of the opinion that, since war had come, it was essen- 
tial that every effort should be made to obtain victory. 
“* Defeat,” he told the Emperor bluntly, “ will bring in its 
wake the ruin of the dynasty, and in consequence the ruin 
of all Russia.” This attitude, to which many people can 
bear witness, would seem to be somewhat incompatible 
with that ‘“ sympathy with the enemy ” with which my 
father has been reproached. 

I can quote three cases during the early part of the 
war in which my father’s influence was, to my certain 
knowledge, the deciding factor. 

Firstly, the prohibition of the sale of vodka. My father 
knew the moujik, for he was one himself. He had not 
been accustomed to drink at Pokrovskoie, but he knew 
to what an extent Russians can be maddened by alcohol, 
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and he foresaw that, once their men were gone, the women 
would take to drink, and that when they had acquired the 
taste for it they would, thanks to the allowances they 
received, give themselves up to it completely, neglecting 
their duties and letting their imaginations become more 
and more excited and inflamed. The young soldiers, too, 
would look to alcohol to deaden their miseries, and then 
all discipline would be impossible. So the Tsar decreed 
the suppression of the sale of alcohol, at the instigation of 
the man who has been accused of wallowing in drunken 
revelry | 

Again, when Nicolas II issued a manifesto promising 
autonomy to Poland, my father endeavoured to pursuade 
him to give or, at any rate, to promise equality of rights to 
the Jews. So long as Rasputin lived in his native Siberia, 
he may be said to have been unaware of the existence of 
the Jews, for there were very few in the country ; and 
when he first came to the capital he almost automatically 
adopted, under the influence of Bishops Hermogene and 
Feofan, the anti-Semitic point of view of the Russian 
People’s Union, and openly declared himself to be 
against the Jews, ‘‘ enemies of the Russian people and of 
the country’. Later, when he came into personal contact 
with the Israelites and was able to judge for himself of 
their intelligence and their qualities, he reversed his 
premature first judgment and, with his customary frank- 
ness, proclaimed aloud his change of opinion. All who 
were thwarted in their political or personal ideas by this 
change of face cried out against the scandal of it, and pro- 
claimed that it was due to arguments of a pecuniary nature, 
which was entirely untrue. Is it not a proof of wisdom 
and honesty for a man to recognise that he has made a 
mistake, and to rectify it publicly ? My father, then, tried 
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‘to induce Nicolas II to recognise the equal rights of the 
Jews at once, or at least to recognise their equal rights in 
so far as serving Russia was concerned. Alas! he en- 
couniered a prejudice that was still too strong ; he failed, 
and his efforts had the result of still further alienating 
from him the sympathies of the party of the Right. 

Finally, my father obtained the recall of Lacrinovsky, 
the Governor of Tauris, and the appointment of General 
Eniajevitch in his place. Lacrinovsky was an ambitious 
man who took advantage of his title of Governor to 
tyrannise over and persecute the Tartars of Tauris, under 
the pretext that they were too friendly with the Turks, 
which was altogether untrue, since they had provided a 
host of volunteers for the Russian Army. The unfortu- 
nate people chose an old woman, Mufti Sadé by name, as 
their representative. She had a great reputation for 
wisdom and intelligence, and they sent her to plead their 
cause at St. Petersburg. Mufti Sadé sought out my father, 
and implored him to support her petition to the Emperor. 
In any case, the Tsarina was disposed to see justice done 
to the Tartars, whom she held in great affection, as she was 
colonel of the Cavalry Regiments of the Crimea, of which 
the Tartars formed the majority of the effectives. So my 
father had little trouble in obtaining from Alexandra 
Feodorovna the replacement of Lacrinovsky by General 
Eniajevitch, a man of integrity, and a true figure of a 
gallant warrior, adored by the Tartar Regiments. 

This time, their enemies declared that Rasputin and 
the Tsarina were upholding the friends of the Turks ; 
and the general public, ignorant of the actual truth of the 
matter, believed it. 

At the end of a few weeks military events proved, alas | 
that my father’s doubts were only too well founded. Our 
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ill-provisioned armies, lacking arms and artillery, were 
decimated by the wonderfully equipped Austro-German 
troops. Our front line broke and fell back. Bad news 
was followed by worse, we lived in an atmosphere of 
fever. A thousand rumours were spread, fantastic 
reports of our reverses and losses. At St. Petersburg, each 
man looked with suspicion at his neighbour. The fear 
of spies became a veritable malady, denunciations were 
rife, each defeat was attributed to some mysterious 
** leakage ’’. 

My father was devoted to one idea: assure the troops 
of the food and clothing they needed to make the Russian 
winter endurable. It was to this end that he urged the 
Emperor to postpone the execution of the decree calling 
up the reservists of the second category, the epolchente, or 
men between the ages of twenty-one and forty-three who 
had never served under arms. That extreme measure 
has only been resorted to twice in the whole history of 
Russia : in 1812 during the Emperor Napoleon’s Russian 
campaign, and in 1854. “ If it is impossible to rescind the 
decree, at least let its execution be delayed,’”’ begged my 
father. “ Workmen are indispensable to the country and 
the factories, and there are already more soldiers than it 
is possible to arm, equip, or transport with the means at 
the disposal of the army.’ In truth, whole regiments, 
such as the 40,000 men who waited for arms and munitions 
at Tarnopol, were reduced to a demoralising state of 
idleness for lack of the necessary material. 

For the general public, such action was a proof that 
Rasputin was doing his utmost to prevent the proper 
prosecution of the war, that he was working as a German 
agent, while his incessant demands for an authorisation 
permitting supply-trains to approach the front and even, 
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in certain cases, to take precedence over troop-trains, 
became proof of his peculation; intermediaries and 
profiteers undoubtedly rewarded him richly for his 
intervention |! 

It is obvious that the Grand Duke Nicolas Nicolaie- 
vitch, who heard all the rumours of my father’s activities 
in the capital saw in them the usurpation of a part of his 
own powers. My father, that Rasputin whom he now 
detested, was trying to interfere in military affairs and to 
persuade Nicolas II that now, if ever, was the time for 
him to re-awaken the love of his people ; a line of action 
that did not fit in with the Grand Duke’s ambitions, or 
with the plans of his partisans. 

It was for that reason that a campaign of calumnies 
was undertaken, and rumours spread abroad from General 
Headquarters :—Rasputin and the Empress are allies of 
Germany, and are working for a separate peace! Such 
reports alarmed even the ambassadors of the Allied 
nations, a result very much to be desired, since it accus- 
tomed the Allies to consider the Grand Duke Nicolas 
Nicolaievitch as being the champion of their cause against 
the Imperial family. 

My father, who bore with these attacks against himself 
with a mixture of tolerance, indifference and a sense of 
humour, on the other hand became furious when any 
attack against the Empress came to his ears, for he retained 
in his heart the veneration of every true Russian peasant. 
She whom he called “‘ Little Mother ’’, or ‘‘ Mama’”’, was 
a saint whom nobody must be permitted to touch ! 
Further, he knew the truth about her so-called efforts 
on behalf of Germany, he knew how she had received the 
advances of Princess Wassilitchkova, who had solicited 
an interview during which she had attempted to deliver 
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letters from William II to the Empress. The Kaiser had 
endeavoured, on the one hand, to utilise the German 
sympathies of this member of the Russian aristocracy who 
was also attached by many bonds to the aristocracy of 
Germany, and on the other, to profit by the affection that 
the Tsarina had previously had for the young member of 
her suite. When the Empress understood, through the 
hysterical explanations of Princess Wassilitchkova, that 
the latter was actually on a mission for the enemy govern- 
ment, she was revolted by the audacity of the woman who 
had actually dared to rely on her support in such a matter ! 
The young woman was exiled to a far-away convent, and 
William’s personal letters were burned on the spot without 
having been read. 

While the most spiteful stories were being circulated 
about her, Alexandra Feodorovna devoted herself to the 
best of her ability to the wounded. Overcoming her 
almost unhealthy shyness, she became a nurse at T'sarskoie 
Selo, and with the help of her two eldest daughters minis- 
tered to the dying and cared for the wounded. “Go 
often among the people. They do not know you and they 
fear you ; but when they know you, they will love you,” 
my father reiterated. 

She was a woman of energy, and of great strength of 
will. She realised better than her husband the importance 
of the part they had to play in the terrible events that had 
overtaken the country. She intervened firmly in the 
quarrel that, to the great detriment of the wounded, set 
the Russian Red Cross against the Ministry of the Interior. 
She organised a sanitary headquarters at Tsarskoie Selo 
which formed a group of a hundred hospitals, and was 
connected directly with the front by ambulance trains, 
which she many times accompanied in person as a nurse. 
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I myself was one day authorised to accompany the Grand 
Duchesses Olga and Tatiana as an assistant on a train of 
wounded. The Empress also made a tour of inspection 
of the Red Cross stations in the Centre and the West. 

Unfortunately, the continual antagonism, the continual 
hatred that surrounded my father, ended by influencing 
his character. He became nervous, irritable, subject to 
continual insomnia, and in order to forget, to obtain a 
few minutes of relaxation and calm, he began to drink. 
Everything pushed him towards it ; society in St. Peters- 
burg was notoriously intemperate ; and truly, if there 
is anything to be astonished at, it is that a simple peasant 
suddenly transplanted into such surroundings of luxury 
and intemperance should have resisted for so long against 
the daily temptations of such a life. My father was never 
addicted to spirits, but he abused the use of fine wines, 
champagne, and above all port, muscat and madeira. 
The heavy alcohol of these dessert wines took a rapid 
hold on his unaccustomed senses, whose reactions were 
rendered particularly sudden by the practice of fasting 
and of frugal nourishment. 

My sister and I were struck with consternation when 
we discovered that my father had allowed himself to be 
influenced. When we permitted ourselves to remonstrate 
affectionately with him, he said, ‘‘ Why shouldn’t I 
drink ? I am a man, like the others.’’ He did not under- 
stand that he was a man apart. His extraordinary rise, 
his situation, his miraculous gifts, all seemed so simple 
to him . . . infinitely simple ! He never took pride in 
such things, nor did he ever, in granting the services 
asked of him, limit them in any way through fear of injur- 
ing his own position. Peuple asked things of him, and 
he gave ; it was so simple. He signed by the hundred 
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those little scribbled notes that assured a favourable hear- 
ing for their bearer from such and such a Minister or 
important personage. “ My friend, do this for the love 
of God, Gregory ” ; or, “ Dear friend, do this, and God 
will reward you”’; or, “* For the love of God, help X.” 

I have since been told that several of the fanatics who 
surrounded my father obtained from him these notes of 
recommendation (which scarcely ever bore the name of 
the interested person) for purely imaginary cases, for 
the relief of which they appealed to Rasputin’s pity. 
Afterwards, they trafficked in the notes, selling them for 
large sums to those who needed a recommendation for the 
pleading of a doubtful cause. If ever this was done, the 
‘*‘man of God ” was deceived by his friends, and I am sure 
that in the future they will have to pay for their baseness. 

My father’s enemies were not long in discovering and 
exploiting his weakness, using it as a weapon to destroy 
him. People invited him to parties at their houses, or 
more often took him on so-called ‘‘ impromptu parties ”’, 
to the Villa Rode, which was at that time the chic restaur- 
ant, the smart place of the capital. There, wine of every 
kind flowed abundantly ; and when the Tsigane music 
exercised over him that appeal that it has forevery Russian, 
my father would sometimes join in their singing. Advan- 
tage was frequently taken of his condition to draw recom- 
mendations from him, or words compromising to himself. 
He kept his lucidity in an extraordinary fashion, but he 
never suspected the traps that were laid for him. And on 
the following day the most astonishing stories, carefully 
spread by his good friends, were the talk of the whole 
town. People looked scandalised, and spoke of orgies 
and brawls, but nobody ever mentioned the other par- 
ticipants of the parties at the Villa Rode. 
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As for dancing, my father always loved it ; the rhythm 
of it made him vibrate, as it does all primitive and sensitive 
people, with a simple and natural joy. When certain 
peopie expressed their astonishment that he should 
indulge in such a pleasure, he used to say, ‘‘ But one prays 
to God as well in dancing as in a monastery. One 
praises Him in the joy that, in His goodness, He has 
created. David danced before the ark of the Lord.” I 
think that many people were scandalised, for they retained 
vaguely the false idea that a ‘ man of God ” is a monk or 
an ecclesiastic, and that dancing is incompatible with the 
dignity of his position. There was no question, naturally, 
of modern dancing, but of improvised Russian dances, 
such as our peasant men and women perform. Alas, 
people have tried to soil everything my father did, every- 
thing connected with him. Our hospitality, as open- 
handed as it was simple, the ever-steaming samovar, 
the flat buckwheat cakes and the grilled fish served at 
the table around which our faithful friends grouped them- 
selves, lingering over those interminable conversations 
that the Russian so loves—there is the famous feasting of 
the feminine adorers of Rasputin! Among those women 
many, such as Madame Golovine, Baroness Rosen, or 
Countess Ignatiev, were no longer young ; others came in 
search of words of hope that might soothe their wounded 
hearts, such as Mounia Golovine, who had lost an adored 
fiancé and could not find consolation for her eternal 
mourning, or Madame Wyroubova, whose painful 
matrimonial experiences had left her with unhappy 
memories. Others came with their husbands, or with a 
daughter or a friend. No rules of precedence were ob- 
served at our table, the guests seated themselves wherever 
they found a place with no regard for rank or etiquette. 
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My father himself served the tea and the dishes, after 
blessing them, unless I or one of our more intimate friends 
did so. Sometimes my father invited a peasant-woman, 
newly arrived from the country, shawl on head, and she 
might very well be seated next to a Grand Duchess. 

To be sure, as often happens with women, some of 
them were apt to display an exaggerated veneration for 
my father which sometimes served to exasperate him ; 
a sort of jealousy of his consideration made them vie with 
one another in demonstrations and protestations. Many 
kissed his hand when they knelt before him to receive his 
blessing. I have seen some who tried to kiss the hem of 
his blouse or of his overcoat. Others begged Katia or 
myself to give them a handkerchief or a piece of linen 
‘“‘ worn by the Master’, believing that contact with these 
articles would be sufficient to heal the sick. Unfortu- 
nately, it often happens that in certain minds, unbalanced 
or troubled by sorrow or emotion, piety becomes changed 
into a feeling of exaltation ; and the worshipper becomes 
incapable, as one might say, of distinguishing between 
God and the person of His representative. This kind of 
neurosis is well known to all ministers of God, to whatever 
religion they may belong, and they have great difficulty in 
preventing the adoration, as excessive as it 1s embarass- 
ing, of certain devotees. 

My father suffered from annoyances, I might almost 
say persecutions, of this nature, certain women ceaselessly 
telephoning and coming to see him. He could not rid 
himself of them, even at the expense of a rudeness that 
sometimes horrified Varvara and myself. ‘‘ Why do you 
call me ‘ Father’ as solemnly as an owl? I am not ‘ Your 
Father’, nor ‘ Little Father’, but simply Gregory Efimo- 
vitch |” he would cry in anger, when the theatrical 
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manners and the protestations of some woman had made 
him particularly impatient. Sometimes, aggravated at 
never having a moment’s peace, he went so far as to throw 
out of the house—and I speak literally—some unfortunate 
or another whose obsession verged on madness ; and yet 
the poor creature would often come back and wait on the 
stairs in the hope of seeing the Starets, were it only for 
a moment. Like all impulsive natures, my father never 
bothered about the dangers that his reactions might bring 
upon him. Alas, the love of certain of those unfortunates 
turned to hate before the indifference of the Starets. 
Haunted by their obsession, they accused my father of 
acts, which, in reality, they resented his not having com- 
mitted. That is, I believe, a well-known manifestation 
of hysteria, and one which often leads to accusations of 
violation and outrage. Once or twice I have really felt 
horrified at seeing my father snub so harshly some woman 
who was particularly over-wrought, or even suffering from 
a nervous crisis. 

As I have already said, the doors of the rooms were 
nearly always left open, and neither my sister nor myself 
have ever seen anything of a suspicious nature take place 
between my father and any of the Faithful who came to 
see him, and who often became our friends. 

Did my father ever have any sentimental attachments 
during his life at St. Petersburg ? Not to my knowledge. 
His manners had remained rough and impulsive; he 
embraced both men and women as 1s the custom of our 
peasants, taking them by the arm or the shoulder with a 
simplicity in which there was neither mystery nor ulterior 
motive but which may have shocked certain people and 
given them a false impression of what to us was perfectly 
natural. He has also been reproached with welcoming and 
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receiving women of a certain class in the same manner 
that he did well-bred ladies. To this my father replied, 
“Tf Christ could speak with Mary Magdalene, why 
should we show ourselves to be more severe or more 
proud than the Son of God ?”’ 

Did my father have any love intrigues ? It is possible. 
Surrounded by pretty, elegant, seductive women, it may 
be that he fell to temptation. Efforts were even made, by 
speculating on the vehemence and the ardour of his 
nature, to compromise him by placing in his path women 
charged with seducing him in order to bring about his 
ruin. I do not know what my father may or may not 
have done during those last months when he was often, 
alas! under the influence of wine, that was poured out 
for him with such cruel generosity. I only know that he 
was always an affectionate husband to my mother, that 
she adored him and was never jealous, having perfect 
confidence in him ; and that he was a good father to us, 
careful of our moral and spiritual education. ‘ Let him 
who is without sin cast the first stone...” 

In the meantime, the passing of events at the front 
gave proof of my father’s clairvoyance. But, unlike those 
givers of advice who take their revenge by enjoying the 
catastrophe they have foretold by saying, “I told you 
so!”, my father occupied himself with fortifying the 
courage of the people among whom he moved, and 
particularly of Their Majesties, who were extremely 
depressed. In the numerous letters of the Tsarina to her 
husband, frequent allusions can be found to the encour- 
agement given by my father. “ Our Friend tells you, 
* Have courage and confidence, God will come to our aid’; 
* courage and firmness |’ ” 

My father tried to persuade Nicolas II to take in hand 
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the supreme command himself, in order to prevent Nicolas 
Nicolaievitch from adopting an ever more prominent role, 
and relegating the Tsar to second place. But still, he 
was well able to judge of possibilities and impossibilities. 
Thus, he did everything in his power to dissuade the 
Emperor from going to Lvow and Przemysl in April, 1g15, 
judging that the “‘ inauguration ”’, the “solemn entry ”’ 
were premature, and that it was unnecessary to give too 
great an importance to a gain of two miles that might at 
any time be lost. Nothing could be done! In spite of 
my father and General Headquarters whose views, for 
once, coincided with his, the Emperor made his entry into 
the conquered towns—which were retaken by the enemy 
two and a half months later. (Lvow was lost in the 
beginning of June, 1915.) Alexandra Feodorovna wrote 
at that time, “ William II must now surely sleep in the 
bed of old Francis Joseph, where you spent the night. 
It breaks my heart ; what a humiliation ! ” 

In June, 1915, the first important victim of the opposi- 
tion fell. I am speaking of General Soukhoumlinov, at 
that time Minister for War. Goutchkov and the Grand 
Duke Nicolas having accused him of treason, the general 
was not only dismissed but, together with his wife, was 
imprisoned in the fortress of Peter and Paul while his 
case was being examined. My father, who knew Soukhou- 
miinov slightly, was aware that the only fault with which 
he could be reproached was that of incapacity. The 
poor man was never capable of undertaking the task that 
fell to him as Minister for War, and he had unfortunately 
allowed affairs to sink into a frightful state of disorder and 
confusion. In my father’s estimation, a public exposure 
of such a scandal would not only fail to repair matters, but 
would shake all confidence in the administration, and that 
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at the gravest of moments. My father therefore advised 
Nicolas II to arrange the affair quietly. ‘‘ Human wicked- 
ness is limitless,” he wrote. ‘“‘ Everybody asserts that 
he is responsible for the lack of munitions. His merits 
have been forgotten, and his work turned to ridicule. 
We must beg that patience be given us. Let us wait. 
The old man must not be hurt, and now is not the time 
to judge him. Write to him very cordially. God will 
give you His divine crown for your love on this earth.” 

The Emperor allowed himself to be persuaded, and 
dismissed the Minister by a courteous letter, in which he 
thanked him for the services he had rendered. 
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Y father always remained in contact with the 

peasants, and was well informed on the state of 
mind of the country-folk. He knew that enthusiasm had 
given place to discouragement, that the lack of regular 
news from the soldiers at the front, together with the 
tales that the wounded told, spread sadness and weariness 
among the wives and parents, and that their anxious and 
unhappy minds gave credence to the most alarming 
rumours. 

Criticism of those who were held responsible for this 
state of things was openly expressed. Even such an organ 
of the extreme Right as the Novoie Vremia undertook 
a furious campaign against Their Majesties, daring to 
write that “‘ if the Grand Duke had been upon the Throne, 
treason at least would never have prowled within the 
Palace walls”. The Allied countries began to become 
alarmed at the reports that the Empress, under Rasputin’s 
influence, was endeavouring to induce the Emperor to 
sign a separate peace with the Central Powers. On the 
other hand the retreat of the Russian troops, particularly 
in Poland where Warsaw had fallen, had been given an 
unfortunate publicity that strengthened the tragedy of 
the situation. I believe that certain ambassadors of the 
Allied Powers made advances to my father and tried to 
find out if it would be possible to buy this man who, so 
it was said, was in the pay of Germany ; but in vain, for 
my father was never venal. 

It was at about this time that my father met the French 
Ambassador at the house of Countess Pistolkon. M. 
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Paleologue has himself described this interview—I quote 
the passage from his memoirs!—at which he was able to 
ascertain that my father did not uphold the cause of a 
separate peace : 

‘* That afternoon, as I was visiting Madame O , who 
takes an active interest in hospital work, the door of the 
drawing-room opened all of a sudden, with a crash. A 
tall man, dressed in a long black caftan, such as well-to-do 
moujiks wear on holidays, shod in heavy boots, advanced 
with long strides towards Madame O whom he kissed 
loudly. - It was Rasputin. 

‘* Casting a rapid glance at me, he asked, ‘ who is it ?’ 

‘“* Madame O——. gave him my name. He continued : 

““* Ah! It’s the French Ambassador! I’m glad to 
meet him; I have, as it happens, something to say to him.’ 

** And he began to talk volubly. Madame O——, who 
acted as interpreter for us, had not even time to translate. 

‘* T had thus an opportunity of examining him. Brown 
hair, long and ill-combed ; a black, stiff beard; a high 
forehead ; a large, jutting nose ; a powerful mouth. But 
the whole expression of the face was concentrated in the 
eyes—flax-blue eyes, of a strange brilliance, depth and 
fascination. Their glance was at the same time piercing 
and caressing, ingenuous and astute, direct and remote. 
When his speech became animated, his pupils seemed to 
be charged with magnetism. 

“In short, abrupt sentences, with many gestures, he 
sketched before me a pathetic picture of the sufferings 
that the war inflicted upon the Russian people : 

“** 'There are too many killed, too many wounded, too 
many widows, too many orphans, too many ruins, too 
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many tears! . . . Think of all the unfortunates who will 
never come back, and tell yourself that each one of them 
leaves behind him five, six . . . ten people who weep |! 
I know villages, large villages, where everyone is in 
mourning. . . . And those who come back from the war, 
in what a state, dear Lord! ... Crippled, maimed, 
blind! ... It is frightful |. . . For a space of more 
than twenty years, only pain will be harvested on Russian 
soil.’ 

** * Yes, certainly,’ I said, ‘ it is terrible ; but it would 
be still worse if such sacrifices were to remain fruitless. 
An indecisive peace, a peace of exhaustion, would not only 
be a crime against our dead, but it would entail internal 
catastrophies from which our countries might never 
recover.’ 

“* You are right... . We must fight until we are 
victorious.’ 

“** IT am glad to hear you say that, for I know several 
persons in high places who count on you to persuade the 
Emperor not to continue the war.’ 

“ He stared at me with a suspicious eye, and scratched 
his beard. Then, bluntly : 

“““ There are fools everywhere.’ 

“ * The unfortunate thing is that these fools have found 
credit at Berlin. The Emperor William is convinced that 
you and your friends are using all your influence to 
obtain peace.’ 

“The Emperor William. . . . But don’t you know, 
then, that he is inspired by the Devil ? Every word of 
his, every gesture, is ordered by the Devil. I know what 
I am talking about ; I know all about such things. . . . 
It is the Devil alone who upholds him. But one day, 
suddenly, the Devil will abandon him, for God will have 
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decided thus. And William will crumple up, like an old 
shirt that one throws on the dung-heap.’ 

“** Then our victory is certain. Obviously, the Devil 
cannot be the conqueror.’ 

** * Yes, we will obtain the victory. But I don’t know 
when. . . . God chooses the hour of his miracles as it 
pleases Him. Therefore we have not come to the end of 
our troubles ; we shall still see the shedding of much 
blood and many tears... .’ 

‘“* He returned to his original subject, the necessity of 
lightening the suffering of the people : 

““* Tt will cost enormous sums, millions and millions 
of roubles. But we must not hesitate before the expense. 
. . . For, do you see, when the people suffer too much, 
they become evil, they can be terrible ; sometimes they 
even go so far as to talk of a republic. . . . You should 
say all that to the Emperor . . .’ 

“** But I can scarcely talh against a republic to the 
Emperor !’ 

“““ Of course not! But you can tell him that the 
happiness of the people 1s never paid for too dearly, and 
that France will give him all the money necessary. .. . 
France ts so rich !’ 

““ France is rich because she is very industrious and 


very economical. . . . Quite recently she has again made 
large advances to Russia.’ 
‘* Advances ? What advances? ... I am sure it is 


still more money for the tchinountka. Not one kopeck of 
it will reach the peasants. No, believe me, talk to the 
Emperor as I have told you !’ 
** * ‘Talk to him yourself ! You see him much more often 
than I.’ 
“ * My resistance did not please him.’ Raising his head 
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and contracting his mouth, he retorted in an almost 
insolent tone of voice : 

“* * Such things are none of my business. I am not the 
Emperor’s Finance Minister, I am the minister of his soul!’ 

** * So be it, then! At my next audience, I will speak 
to the Emperor in the sense you wish.’ 

“* Thank you! Thank you! ... One last word. 
Will Russia have Constantinople ?’ 

“* © Yes, if we are victorious.’ 

“Tt is certain ?’ 

“TI firmly believe it.’ 

““*'Then the Russian people will not regret having 
suffered so much, and will consent to suffer a great deal 
more.’ 

“‘ At that, he embraced Madame O——, pressed me 
against his breast, and went out with long strides, banging 
the door behind him.” 

It was also at this peri-d that an occurrence which 
appeared very strange to my father, took place. A young 
man came to see us, saying that he represented a certain 
newspaper that had commissioned him to acquire, “‘ as 
historic documents ’’, some of the Empress’s letters. He 
proposed to my father to simulate the theft of these letters, 
which it would have been difficult to sell. My father 
sent the personage and his offers about his business, and 
a little later we saw him at the theatre, in the box of an 
ambassador. .. . 


The Tsar was particularly troubled by the loss of 
Warsaw, the news of which provoked him to a demon- 
stration of anger. ‘‘ It cannot go on like this. I cannot 
stay here and watch the break-up and disorganisation of 
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my army, look on at all the mistakes that are being made, 
and be forced to say nothing |” 

This outburst caused Nicolas II to announce, on the 
2oth of August, 1915, before a full meeting of the Extra- 
ordinary Council at Tsarskoie Selo, his decision to take 
upon himself the supreme command of the army. To 
the objections that were raised, he replied : “‘ My resolu- 
tion is irrevocable. In two days I shall leave for General 
Headquarters.” 

My father was delighted at this decision to which he 
himself had contributed, thinking, as he did, that it would 
put a stop to the intriguing that was going on. By a 
fortunate coincidence, the troops ceased to retreat at the 
moment when the Tsar, bringing with him the heir, 
installed himself at General Headquarters. 

My father returned to Pokrovskoie to spend the summer 
with my mother in relaxation and rest, at the same time 
supervising the work on a school and a hospital that he was 
having built in our village. 

The Tsar also took a few days of rest at T'sarskoie 
Selo, and left again for the front in the first days of 
October, again accompanied by his son. Suddenly the 
child, who had seemed to be much better, was taken 
with a violent bleeding from the nose. All the efforts of 
the doctors, and in particular Professor Federov, who 
accompanied the heir, were unable to arrest the hemorr- 
hage. The imperial train had to return to Mohilev, and 
from there to Tsarskoie Selo. It was nothing but a dying 
child whom the faithful sailor, Nagorny, lifted down from 
the carriage in his arms. He could no longer open his 
eyes, and passed from syncope to syncope. The renewed 
efforts of the doctors remained fruitless, so Alexandra 
Feodorovna sent urgently for my father, through the 
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intermediary of Madame Wyroubova. As soon as he 
entered the Tsarevich’s room he leaned, as he always did, 
over the child, and making the sign of the cross, said : 
“It is nothing . . . it will pass . . . there is no need 
to be anxious. ”’ Then he left the chamber. 

A few minutes before his departure, the blood ceased 
to flow. 


With the Emperor at the front, the Empress found 
herself forced to assume heavy burdens. She endeavoured 
to second her husband to the best of her abilities, keeping 
him informed of what was taking place at the rear and 
sometimes, in search of a friend who would express his 
opinion frankly on such or such a problem, she consulted 
my father. 

My father thus advised certain appointments ; among 
others that of Kvostov who had seemed to him, when he 
met him, to have a great deal of solid common sense, 
simple and healthy ideas, and not to be “ rotten with 
politics’. Kvostov was named Minister of the Interior 
during one of my father’s absences, and he was very 
pleased to hear of the nomination. Alas, Kvostov did 
not resist the contagion. Hardly was he in power than he 
threw himself whole-heartedly into the most tortuous of 
intrigues. His ambition not yet satisfied, he dreamed of be- 
coming President of the Council, in place of Goremykine. 
This latter, being a partisan of absolute autocracy and 
having announced himself as favourable to the dissolution 
of the Duma, Kvostov opened a campaign for its convoca- 
tion. He laid plans for the furtherance of his project 
with the help of Beletzky, whom he had caused to be 
placed at the head of the police. They decided to obtain 
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the convocation of the Chamber by demonstrating that 
its adjournment would serve to increase still further my 
father’s unpopularity in political circles. But old Goremy- 
kine, scenting the plot, retarded the decision of the Council 
of Ministers, which was indispensable for the promulga- 
tion of the Decree of Convocation, and my father approved 
that wise measure. “‘ Are these the representatives of 
the people ? No! They are great proprietors, aristocrats, 
rich people! . . . There is not a single moujtk among 
them !”’ he said of the Duma. 

Kvostov was furious at the wrecking of his plans. At 
first he tried to buy my father, and then attempted to get 
rid of him during a tour of inspection of the provincial 
monasteries. He was afraid that my father, having 
perceived his duplicity, would cause him to be replaced by 
Sturmer. 

Beletzki allowed Kvostov to believe that he would play 
into his hands, the two accomplices going so far as to 
arrange for the murder to take place in such a fashion as 
to throw the apparent responsibility for it either on a 
jealous husband, or on Dimitri Rubinstein. But at that 
very moment Goremykine was overthrown, and Sturmer 
was named President of the Council. Beletzki then 
abandoned Kvostov who, rendered still more furious by 
the nomination of his rival, tried to get into touch with 
Illyodore who had fled to Norway, hoping to contrive 
with him some new move against their béte noire—my 
father. Beletzki secured the arrest of Kvostov’s agent, 
who was the bearer of documents compromising to the 
latter and which he showed to my father and to Pitirine, 
Rector of the Holy Synod. Realising that his own fall 
was imminent, Kvostov got rid of Beletzki three days 
before he himself quitted the Ministry, and sent him to 
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Irkoutsk. Beletzki immediately revealed the whole affair 
in a newspaper. It caused a great scandal, and on the 
following day the Tsar dismissed Kvostov. 

My father was kept informed, partly by the spies who 
had been sent by Kvostov and Beletzki to watch him, of 
the plots that were being woven about him. He often 
felt great pity for the unfortunate policemen, humble and 
ill-paid, who were charged with “‘ shadowing ”’ him. If, 
in his moments of exasperation, he resorted to every 
artifice in order to “‘ shed” them, at other times, full of 
compassion, he would bring them into the house, instead 
of leaving them “to catch cold, spying on the stairs or 
under the porch’; and sometimes he even went so far 
as to tell them where he had come from, and where he 
intended to go. In the end, what might almost be called 
‘‘ sympathetic relations ’’ were established between my 
father and the men set to spy upon him. Certain of them 
later rendered him important services. 

Thus it was Ofsoupa Snarski—one of the cleverest 
agents of the Okrana, or Secret Police—placed near my 
father by Manessevitch Manouilov, the soul of the 
Okrana, who revealed the whole of this plot to him. 
And this brings me to speak of that mysterious person 
at whose door have been laid all the sins of Israel. Yes, 
if Manessevitch Manouilov was not exactly a friend, he 
was certainly an acquaintance of my father’s, and he often 
came to our house. My sister and myself always admired 
his appearance, the impeccability of which was perhaps 
a little overdone, and the almost exaggerated correctness 
of his manners impressed us greatly. Manouilov was a 
Russian Jew who had been discovered and encouraged 
by Metchersky, who, at the beginning of the century, 
edited the reactionary organ, Gradjanine. 
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Certainly, Manouilov was what is called an “ arrivist ”, 
and he had the qualities and the faults of one—the intelli- 
gence, the suppleness, the tenacity and the ambition. He 
was a member of the Okrana, which sent him as a secret 
agent to Paris with instructions to watch the revolutionary 
coteries of that city. He gave proof of his worth by dis- 
covering a Nihilist plot in London, and later, during the 
Russo-Japanese War, by laying hands on the Japanese 
secret code. It has been said that Manouilov played a 
double game, and that during the strikes of 1905 he had 
acted the part of agent provocateur to Father Gapone and 
was, in consequence, one of those responsible for the 
massacres. I do not know how much of these rumours is 
to be believed. I only know that, at the beginning of my 
father’s favour at Court, Manouilov was originally one 
of his most ruthless enemies, and undertook a campaign 
against him, probably to ensure himself the good graces of 
General Bogdanovitch. Later, when hesawthat Maklakov, 
then Minister of the Interior, took my father’s part, he 
changed his attitude and revealed to the latter the intrigues 
of Bogdanovitch. Obviously, such a volte-face as that 
does not give proof of very profound convictions, but 
the Okrana was a deplorable school of morals ;—one saw 
so much of the seamy side of things, of hidden squalor, 
and one was able to judge so well of the real worth of 
people of apparently the greatest probity. It would have 
required an unassailable mental equilibrium and strength 
of character to withstand such contagion. My father was 
quite well aware of Manouilov's value, and he gave him 
neither his esteem, nor his true confidence ; but the man’s 
very real intelligence amused him, and he preferred to be 
on good terms, in so far as possible, with so dangerous 
an individual. 
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It was Manouilov who presented Sturmer to my father 
one evening at the home of his friend, the actress Lerma 
Orlova. I do not know if the meeting had been pre- 
arranged at the desire of Sturmer, but my father had not 
been informed of it. Struck by Sturmer’s lively and very 
methodical intelligence, my father drew a very flattering 
portrait of him to the Tsar ; and when it was a question 
of replacing old Goremykine as President of the Council 
either with Sturmer or with Kvostov who, at the Ministry 
of the Interior, had given proof of his incapacity, my father 
upheld Sturmer’s candidature. Many people at that time 
suffered from a “ Boche complex’”’, and reproached 
Sturmer with his German name which must, they 
argued, be an indication not only of his origin, but of 
his sentiments. Of that was born the famous legend 
of the “‘ President of the Council, German Agent,” which 
the party of the Grand Dukes and of the Duma made all 
haste to circulate in order to discredit the man chosen 
by Nicolas IT. 

It was at that moment that, galvanised by the Empress 
and urged on by the disastrous events at the front due, to 
a great extent, to the mistakes committed by certain 
generals such as Radko Dimitrieff and others, and to the 
disorganisation of the artillery under the orders of the 
Grand Duke Mikailovitch, the Tsar decided to take 
energetic measures to save his country and his throne. 

When Nicolas II himself undertook the supreme 
command of the Russian Armies he sent the Grand Duke 
Nicolas Nicolaievitch, in spite of the protests of certain 
members of his suite, to the Caucasus, hoping thus to 
remove him from the centres of intrigue for which he 
seemed to have a predilection. 

A certain measure of order now reigned at the frent, 
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which was of good omen for the new generalissimo. 
Nicolas II, who took his role seriously, installed himself 
at General Headquarters, whence, accompanied by the 
Tsarevich, he made surprise visits of inspection to different 
points of the front. The child, whose health seemed to 
be greatly improved, was very popular with the troops, 
to whom he showed himself sweet-tempered and friendly. 

Separated from her husband and her son, the Empress 
felt herself to be terribly isolated in the midst of all those 
people who had so little love for her. More and more 
she depended on the advice of a very few friends on whose 
sincerity she knew she could depend, and among them 
was my father. He pushed forward the measures that 
his peasant common sense and experience dictated to 
him. He endeavoured to assemble the trucks necessary 
for the transport of supplies and munitions to the front. 
He obtained passes for the army contractors who had been 
energetic enough to prepare the supplies necessary for 
the troops. Naturally, once again calumny painted black 
the nature of his activities, and he found himself called 
“* profiteer ” by those who preferred to do nothing them- 
selves but let events take their own course. 

The Grand Dukes’ Party continued to intrigue and to 
do everything in its power to oppose the Imperial deci- 
sions. Unfortunately, the Duma, instead of supporting 
the Tsar as a ‘‘ chamber of representatives of the people ” 
should have done, as soon as it was rid of the clique that 
separated it from its sovereign, played into the hands of 
the enemies of the administration. Endeavours were 
made to discredit the Empress in her role of Regent. 
Three members of the Duma openly placed themselves 
at the head of the campaign ostensibly directed against 
my father, but in reality aimed against Alexandra 
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Feodorovna. These were Goutchkov, of whom I have 
already spoken, Gourko, president of the Zemstovs from 
which originated the Soviets, and Pourichkevitch. A 
passage from Princess Radziwill’s book confirms my 
remarks about him: “ Nicholas II and his family were 
obstacles in the path of progress, and Russia would most 
surely have got rid of them, even without the Great 
War and its attendant disasters. At the moment when the 
Grand Duke Dimitri and Prince Youssoupof killed the 
so-called prophet Rasputin, whose importance they had 
helped to create, a plot was already afloat to seize and 
imprison—no one dared say kill, though that is probably 
what would have happened—both the Emperor and the 
Empress, and place their sick son on the throne under a 
Regency. 

“Gossip did all this, nothing but gossip; gossip 
inspired by hatred ; gossip accepted at its face value and 
treated as pure unadulterated truth! Gossip started the 
story that Rasputin was a member of the sect of Klysties; 
gossip made out that he was the tool of Freemasons, and 
installed by them in the Imperial Palace ; gossip declared 
that his sectarian teachings might make an impression 
on the young mind of the heir to the throne and alienate 
him from the Orthodox Church ; gossip finally carried 
the whole matter of Rasputin’s activity before the Duma, 
where a question was raised on the subject, using as its 
pretext the publication of a pamphlet by a certain 
Novoselov, editor of a religious review... .”; and, a 
little later, the same author writes : “‘ The Deputies were 
actually absolutely indifferent as to what went on in the 
bosom of the Imperial family ; but they seized upon the 
pretext in order to try and throw mud at the Sovereign.” 

Early in December, the Tsarevich, having suffered 
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the serious relapse of which I have spoken above, was 
brought back to Tsarskoie Selo, where my father cured 
him. In these circumstances it will be easy to understand 
the indignation of Their Majesties at the measure taken 
shortly afterwards by Alexandra’s sister, the Grand 
Duchess Elizabeth Feodorovna. At the instigation of the 
Grand Dukes, she left the convent in Moscow where she 
had taken the veil, in order to put Their Majesties on their 
guard against the “ fatal ’’ influence of the man who had 
just saved their child ! 

My father felt mounting against him a hatred that 
would stop at no underhand methods to bring about his 
undoing. He was weary, but his weariness manifested 
itself by a redoubled activity, partly due to the fevered 
state of his nerves and partly, alas! to the fact that he 
sought in wine a forgetfulness that would permit him to 
enjoy a few hours of artificial gatety and freedom from care. 

One of the three persons whom he saw most frequently 
at that period was Prince Andrennikov, of whom my 
sister and myself felt an instinctive mistrust. 

Protopopoff, at that time Minister of the Interior thanks 
to the support that my father had given him since the day 
when he had first made his acquaintance at Dr. Badmaiev’s 
while he, Protopopoff, was Vice-President of the Duma, 
experienced for my father a spontaneous and enduring 
fellow-feeling. Protopopoff and Raieff were at that time 
the two prominent politicians who came most frequently 
to see us. Protopopoff came to see my father at seven 
o’clock in the evening of the day of his death. My father 
told him gaily of the mysterious appointment he had for 
that night at midnight, but without telling him where 
he was going, nor with whom. The Minister begged 
him not to go, and to take every precaution. 
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Finally, there was Youssoupof, who had been presented 
to my father by Mounia Golovine. Youssoupof came to 
see him practically every day during the three months 
that preceded the murder. 

I do not know under what pretext he gained my father’s 
friendship, or if his unusual beauty alone was sufficient 
to procure for him the sympathy of one who always said, 
‘* Beauty is a gift of God for which we should thank Him, 
wherever we find it.”” My father may also have been taken 
with the charm of the Tsigane airs that Youssoupof 
sang and played so marvellously on his guitar. 

I believe, as I have said before, that it was Pourichke- 
vitch who was the moving spirit of the plot, for Youssou- 
pof had been to see him in the railway-coach in which 
he lived at the St. Petersburg station, he being at that 
time in charge of a hospital train. Probably they decided 
to include the Grand Duke Dimitri Pavlovitch because 
of the immunity that he enjoyed as a member of the 
Imperial family, which did not come under the jurisdic- 
tion of the ordinary authorities, police or law-courts. 
Or it may be that Youssoupof, whose relations with the 
Grand Duke were of a very friendly nature, did not wish 
to leave his friend out of so exciting an undertaking. 

Finally, the accomplices added to their number Dr. 
Lagovert, who helped Pourichkevitch on his hospital 
train, in order that he might, in his capacity of doctor, 
provide them with the necessary poison. 

How was it that my father, who had a presentiment of 
his imminent death, had no suspicion when Youssoupof 
came to invite him for midnight of the following day 
“to make the acquaintance of his wife’, the Princess 
Irene, who had always belonged to the party hostile to 
my father? Why was he not put on his guard when 
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Youssoupof advised him to keep the invitation absolutely 
secret f 

In all good faith my father followed his friend’s instruc- 
tions so strictly that he refused, when our friend Madame 
Golovine interrogated him, to tell her where he had been 
invited for the evening. Madame Wyroubova was the 
only person to whom he confided that he was going to 
Youssoupof’s at midnight, “ to make the acquaintance 
of his wife”. As she herself did not know that Princess 
Irene was then in the Caucasus, she was unable to put 
my father on his guard. 

But on the following morning as soon as she heard of 
his disappearance, she spoke of it to the Empress, who 
immediately pointed out that Princess Irene was absent 
from St. Petersburg. Both of them then suspected that 
my father had been lured into an ambush. 

Of the murder itself I have nothing to say, save to 
repeat what I have already written at the beginning of 
these pages: that I am convinced that certain details 
given by the assassins were added partly to make the 
story more picturesque, and partly to excuse the slaughter ; 
for since it was a question of doing away with a being 
whose devilish vitality resisted even cyanide, it would be 
understandable that the four conspirators, in their terror, 
should riddle him with bullets and pursue him ruthlessly. 

I am positive that my father did not eat poisoned cakes, 
for he had a horror of sweet things. If he drank a glass 
of muscat mixed with cyanide, doubtless the poison had 
not dissolved, but had settled at the bottom of the flask, 
and it was for that reason that he did not feel its effects. 

My father was shot by Youssoupof. The precautions 
and the circumstances in which his death occurred give 
some point to the phrase that my father repeated every time 
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he was warned of the dangers that he ran: “ I will need 
only to look at those who wish to kill me, they will be 
afraid of my eyes, and will never dare fire on me.” 

Anticipating the effects of my father’s extraordinary 
will-power over their disorganised nervous systems, his 
agressors killed him in a manner worthy of the cowards 
they were. 

Here is a passage from the letter written by the Empress 
to the Tsar on the day after the murder, the 17th of 
December, 1916. ‘‘ We are all gathered together, and 
you can imagine our feelings, our thoughts: our Friend 
has disappeared. Anna saw him yesterday ; he told her 
that Felix had invited him for that evening, that an 
automobile would come to fetch him to see Irene. And 
indeed, a military car came for him with two civilians, 
and he went. 

“Our Friend was in good spirits—but he had been 
very nervous these last few days. Felix declares that he 
did not come to see him, and that nobody had ever 
invited him. It looks very much like a trap. I still have 
hope in the mercy of God; perhaps they have done no 
more than take him away somewhere. I beg of you to 
send Voiekov to me, for we are only women here, and 
weak. I shall keep Anna here, for it is she whom they 
will attack now. I do not believe, I will not believe, that 
he has been killed. God have pity on us. What intolerable 
anguish. I am calm—I cannot believe it.” 

When the Tsarevich learned of the assassination of 
his friend Gregory, he burst into tears ; and on the Tsar’s 
return to Tsarskoie Selo he ran to his father, and begged : 
“Order that the murderers of Gregory Efimovitch be 
hanged, Papa, as those of Stolypine were |” 

When there was no longer any doubt as to the identity 
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of the murderers, Their Majesties wished that justice 
should be done. Youssoupof and the Grand Duke 
Dimitri were placed under close arrest. On learning this 
the Grand Dukes’ party took up the cudgels for its two 
members. The Grand Duke Alexander Mikailovitch 
went to Dobrovolski, Minister for Justice, and ordered 
him to stop the proceedings, but Dobrovolski would not 
allow himself to be intimidated, asserting the express 
orders of the Tsar. The Grand Duke Alexander had the 
temerity to go to the Tsar to demand the repeal of the 
order in question. There was a violent scene between 
them, and the Tsar ended by showing the interceder to 
the door. But the Grand Dukes’ party returned to the 
charge, and with such effect that finally the legal pro- 
ceedings were temporarily suspended ; but the Grand 
Duke Dimitri was exiled to Persia, and Youssoupof to 
his own estates. Their friends and relations made a last 
effort to force the Tsar’s hand by sending him a petition 
signed by the Grand Dukes, asking for the total absolution 
of the culprits. The Tsar left the petition unanswered. 
It was found later among his papers, annotated in the 
margin in his own hand: “ No one has the right to kill.” 

As for the Tsarina, so deeply wounded in her affection, 
her confidence and her maternal love, she saw all her 
fears confirmed by a letter addressed by Youssoupof’s 
mother to her son’s wife, intercepted by the Minister of 
the Interior: ‘‘ The only thing that still remains to be 
done, is to imprison the Empress.’’ Two telegrams from 
the Grand Duchess Elizabeth, Alexandra Feodorovna’'s 
sister, corroborated the letter in question. The Empress’s 
sister congratulated Youssoupof on his act of courage— 
an act that was aimed at her own sister through the person 
of the ‘“‘ man of God ”’ who was her support. 
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The Tsarina wept on reading these documents, and 
from that day she never again saw the Grand Dukes. 

Faithful to the memory of their friend, Their Majesties 
showed us the most exquisite kindness. It was arranged 
that twice a week my sister and I should go to spend the 
day with the Grand Duchesses at Tsarskoie Selo. Those 
were the only bright moments that we knew in our 
misfortune. So many of my father’s friends, so many 
constant visitors to our house forgot us when, Gregory 
Rasputin being dead, they had no more hope of obtaining 
further favours or profit through his intervention | Gone 
were the crowds who used to flock about us, finished 
the presents and the flatteries that had once been heaped 
upon us ! 

We were now no more than poor orphans, and few 
indeed were the friends who remained faithful—few, 
but all the more dear to our hearts—and first among them 
was the Imperial family. 

After my father’s death, no one kept us informed of the 
course of events; so it came as a great shock to us to 
learn from the newspapers that the Tsar had abdicated. 
It is true that for some time past riots had been becoming 
more frequent and more serious in St. Petersburg. 
In February 1917 Alexandra Feodorovna, who every day 
felt more keenly the solitude in which the death of her 
spiritual adviser had left her, wrote to the Tsar at Head- 
quarters : ‘ What can I do? Pray, and pray again. Our 
Friend in the other world also prays for you, and so he 
is nearer than ever to us. But how one longs to hear his 
consoling voice | ”’ 

Having signed his abdication on the 15th of March, 
Nicolas II returned, a prisoner, to join his family at 
Tsarskoie Selo. And so began one of the most agonising 
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calvaries that it is possible to imagine. The Russian 
people were deceived as to the true love of their Tsar, 
who said with tears in his eyes after the death of the 
Siberian moujtk, Gregory Efimovitch Rasputin, “I am 
ashamed that it should be members of my own family 
who have dipped their hands in the blood of a moujik. 
He was the only one near me, and they have killed him.” 

Those who had coveted power were swept away by 
the storm that they themselves had let loose—and so 
were punished for their ambition and their plotting. 

During the last days before we left to join my mother 
at Pokrovskoie, we rarely saw the Imperial family, firstly 
because of an epidemic of measles that attacked the 
Grand Duchesses, and afterwards because the Empress, 
with her habitual forethought for others, feeling that she 
and hers were being ever more closely watched, feared 
to compromise such friends as had remained faithful to 
her. The last time that we went to see her at Tsarskoie 
Selo, she said to us sadly, “ Go, my children, leave us, 
leave us quickly—we are being imprisoned.” 

While the people almost everywhere, but especially in 
Siberia, celebrated masses and said public prayers in 
honour of “their martyr son, Gregory Rasputin ”’ ; 
while the peasants of Pokrovskoie spontaneously decorated 
with flowers my father’s oratory and the cross he had set 
up at the spot where the Virgin of Kazan had appeared 
to him, the Reds would see nothing in my father but 
“the friend of the Tyrant”’, and the “ accomplice ” of 
the Tsarina. Without respect for the memory of him 
whom their adversaries had assassinated, a band of 
revolutionary soldiers broke into the park of Tsarskoie 
Selo during the night of March 22-23, violated my 
father’s tomb, and carried his remains to the Forest of 
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Pargolovo. There, having raised a funeral pyre, they 
drenched the body with petrol and set fire to it, cele- 
brating their heroic deed in an infamous saturnalia held 
by the light of the flames. 

Thus my father had the supreme honour of sharing the 
fate of his Imperial friends. 

In March, almost at the end of their calvary, when 
after five months of captivity at Tsarskoie Selo Nicolas II 
and his family were taken to Tobolsk, Fate willed that 
their road should pass through Pokrovskoie—the village 
of which Rasputin had so often talked! My mother 
strove to approach them while the horses were being 
changed at the relay-station; but the guards were 
watchful to prevent any manifestation of sympathy for 
the captives. One of the Grand Duchesses had time to 
make a rough sketch of our house on a scrap of paper, 
Rasputin’s house—but apart from that, they could do 
no more than blow kisses to my mother from a distance. 
Alexandra Feodorovna was weeping. 

Later, I in my turn tried to reach the unhappy captives, 
but in vain. The Revolution watched over its prey more 
closely than ever did the Imperial police. 


The Provisional Government named a ‘‘ Commission of 
Enquiry ” to investigate the circumstances of my father’s 
death. Doubtless it was hoped to find new grounds for 
soiling nis memory, and also information damaging to 
his protectors, particularly the Empress. Fortunately, 
the enquiry was entrusted to Vladimir Mikailovitch 
Roudniev, who conducted it after the manner of the just 
judge that he was. Roudniev had never known, nor 
even met my father, so he could not be influenced by 
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personal impressions. The result of his enquiry, carried 
out in a most conscientious manner, was on all points 
the same as the previous enquiries conducted under the 
Tsarist régime. It was commonly said that my father 
had been appointed custode, that is to say, guardian of 
the lamps of the Empress’s private oratory at the palace— 
which would have permitted his entry at any hour of 
the day or night into Her Majesty’s private apartments. 
This was absolutely false. Such a post never existed, 
and my father never had free access to the apartments of 
Tsarskoie Selo. Enquiry was also unable to find any proof 
that my father ever belonged to the famous sect of 
Klysties, or that he had ever preached the doctrines of 
that sect. As for the famous “ mixed bathing” in 
Siberia, which served as the basis for the denunciation 
of my father as a K/ystie—it was a perfectly usual custom 
among the peasants of many parts of Siberia, and 1s 
still so in Finland. 

Outraged at the machinations of his colleague, Moura- 
vieff, Roudniev at last preferred to retire from the 
Commission rather than act against his conscience. 

Red or White, my father’s enemies were forced to 
admit, after verification, that the accusations brought 
against him were so many calumnies. 

Yet even to-day, both Reds and Whites still attack the 
descendants of their victim. My mother was led into 
captivity far from Pokrovskoie, as was also my brother. 
Doubtless they died of want in that Siberia that is so 
unfriendly to exiles. I myself managed to escape. In 
spite of poverty and anxiety, I had a short period of 
happiness when I united my destiny to that of a very 
dear friend whom I met, a fugitive like myself, traversing 
Siberia. Without a country, without resources, we had 
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to leave Vladivostock about ten days after the birth of 
my little daughter. Since then I have wandered from 
capital to capital, knowing again the miseries of solitude 
since my husband died of consumption, worn out with 
privations and the work beyond his strength that he 
accepted in order to preserve us from dying of hunger, 
myself and my two little daughters. My sister Varvara, 
held at Moscow by the Soviet Government, was mys- 
teriously poisoned just at the moment when, having 
succeeded in getting into touch with us in Berlin, she 
hoped to be able to fly from Russia. 

To-day I am alone. My two little girls are too young 
to be able to help me face the difficulties of my situation. 
Wherever I go, the door is shut in my face, for fear of the 
remonstrances of the Soviet Government. Reds and 
Whites unite against a “ Rasputin ”’, and their lying books 
have contaminated the minds of most Western people, 
who believe in their calumnies. 

May my voice at last be heard. For my children’s 
future, as for the memory of my vanished dear ones, I 
will fight to the last. 


I bring these pages to a close. They have been written 
in an endeavour to obtain the rehabilitation that is due 
to my father’s memory. Gregory Efimovitch Rasputin 
was not one of those intriguing favourites destitute of 
conscience, of whom there are so many in our Russian 
history. If some people reproach him with becoming 
intoxicated with the extraordinary favour that, thanks 
to a gift from God, he enjoyed, how should a Siberian 
peasant, transplanted into a Court as sumptuous as it 
was decadent, fail to be carried away from time to time 
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by so miraculous a career, and by the power that the 
confidence of his Imperial friends gave him ? Those who 
reproach him with it have perhaps the secret conscious- 
ness that it was they themselves who were responsible for 
so rapid a rise to fortune; for it was they who raised 
Rasputin to that place in which, later, his presence 
offended them. If he had faults and made mistakes, it 
was because he was only a man—even if he were a “‘ man 
of God ”—and not a saint. “‘ Let him who is without 
sin cast the first stone.”” He never sinned through pride 
or ambition. Charitable towards the humble and the 
unfortunate, trusting, indulgent, a good father and a 
good husband, Gregory Efimovitch loved and worked 
for his ideals, his Emperor, his country and his God. 


DalTiE Miz. BENEDICTION. 
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GRIGORII RASPUTIN 


MY THOUGHTS AND MEDITATIONS 


Short description of a visit to the Holy Places 
and the meditations on _ religious 
questions aroused thereby. 


PETROGRAD IQI5 


IN THE KIEV-PECHERSKY MONASTERY 


T was from Petersburg that I came to the holy monas- 

tery, and I will call Petersburg the light of day. But 
it is that light which drives one’s thoughts towards vain 
and worldly things, whereas in the monastery the light 
of silence shines. 

When The Host is elevated and the strains of ‘‘ We 
Seek Thy Mercy, O Lord ” strike up, one’s heart melts 
and one recalls the vanity of vanities of one’s youth ; 
it is then that one enters the sanctuary and beholds its 
simplicity. Here there is neither gold nor silver; the 
very silence seems to breathe, and the saints repose in 
simplicity without any silver shrines but in plain oak 
coffins. One realises one’s own worthlessness, the soul 
is oppressed, and one is filled with a great sadness. And 
perforce one meditates on the vanity of life. 

Unto those who hesitate, woe, now and forever 
more. 

Lord, preserve me from all earthly ties, and no evil 
spirits shall harm me. There are evil spirits in earthly 
ties, and such ties are indeed the vanities of the world. 


I have seen such marvellous sanctuaries—the wonder 
of wonders. God has indeed blessed them. Sighing, 
we ask “ How then can one fail to believe?” These 
sanctuaries were hewn from the bare rock by the hand 
of God, and there the monks took refuge from the on- 
slaught of the people from foreign lands. 

Sad enough it is to think of these tormentors from other 
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lands, yet in our day there is an even worse affliction. 
One brother is set against another. How can it be that 
they no longer recognise each other as brethren? It is 
that which makes the world’s affliction still worse. 
It is a thing of grief and shame, and I am certain that 
the crown of thorns will press harder on the brow of 
our Lord because of the iniquitous men of our time. 

In days of old these men were tormented by strangers, 
but now people torment their own kind, priests torment 
priests, and monks torment monks, and so the Divine 
Word is fulfilled: Brother against brother, son against 
father. Verily, the end is at hand. 

And I saw the sanctuary of Job within the Pechersky 
caves, where his tiny hovel is still to be seen, oh, so small, 
but with the odour of sanctity about it. 

Why has it the odour of sanctity ? Why ? Because he 
did not choose for himself a palace, but laid him down 
in the cradle of the poor, and patiently and silently 
endured its narrowness. And we, whether we live in 
simplicity or luxury, should visit his small hovel in a 
humble spirit, and beseech him to pray for us. God will 
not turn his face away from his holy prayers, and we 
with him will sit on the right hand of the Father. It 
would be impossible to recount the great patience of 
Job. Whole books could not contain it. 


IN THE POCHAEVSKY MONASTERY 


O wondrous monastery of Pochaevsky ! What was it 
that filled one with such wonder ? My spirit rejoiced at 
the sight of all these men of God, all these pilgrims, 
for I knew that here I had found true worshippers. 
I watched how these people do gather the jewels of truth. 
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and a great trembling ; silence fell upon me, and I found 
a great meekness within my soul. After my visit to each 
Holy Place, a new jewel of meekness is added unto me. 


And then I entered the cathedral, and once again 
did this fear seize me, and this great trembling. And the 
vanities and mockery of the world were revealed unto 
me. A wondrous miracle! There, where the Mother 
of God herself had set her feet, a spring flowed across 
the rock and down into a cave, and all those who came 
in faith did drink of the water. And how could one not 
have faith ? 

O happy Russian people that we are! Yet do we set 
no price on miracles, nor know their value. Woe unto 
us Christians of the Orthodox Church, that we wish not 
to sce the holy wonders and are too slothful to journey 
to sacred places, yet do travel abroad instead to see all 
sorts of mountains. Yet even these we regard as a luxury, 
instead of beholding in them part of God’s creation. 


SHORT DESCRIPTION OF THE SEA 


How shall I tell of that great calm? As soon as I left 
Odessa, on the Black Sea, there was calmness on the sea 
and my soul became one with the sea and slept in quiet- 
ness. One could see the little ripples that glittered like 
drops of gold, and that was all that the eye could behold. 
And is that not a divine example ¢ How precious is the 
soul of man ; surely it is like unto a jewel. And even as 
the sea, so is the boundless power of the soul. 

Calm is the effortless sea. When you arise in the 
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morning, the waves speak, and splash and rejoice. And 
the sun shines on the sea as it rises gently, oh, so gently, 
and the soul of man forgets the world’s iniquity and gazes 
at the glittering sun. And a great joy rises within him, 
and his soul ponders on the book of life, life’s wisdom, 
indescribably beautiful. The sea arouses you from a 
sleep of worldliness, and many lovely thoughts come to 
you of their own accord, without any effort on your part. 

The sea is wide : but wider still is the mind. 

There is no end to human wisdom : not all the philo- 
sophers in the world could exhaust it. 


Magnificent it is indeed when the sun descends over 
the sea and sets amid shimmering beams. Who can tell 
the value of these resplendent beams which warm and 
caress the soul and give healing consolation. The sun 
gradually sets over the hills and the heart of man is filled 
with wondering sadness at the marvel of those glittering 
rays—then it begins to get dark. 

Oh, what a calm sets in. There is not even the sound of 
a bird, and man is left to his meditations as he walks on 
the deck, perchance recalling his childhood and the 
futility of the world’s ways. He compares his present 
calm to the vanities of the world, and he longs to dispel 
the wearisome torments brought upon him by his iniqui- 
tous fellow-men. 

In the calm of the night at sea, you gradually fall 
asleep amidst all kinds of meditations and amidst the 
multitude of impressions which crowd upon you. O sea, 
verily art thou of Christ. Great miracles are to be found 
in thee. Thou hast been walked upon by God and wast 
created by miracle. 
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The coast comes into view and trees become visible. 
How can one help being joyous? Where hitherto not a 
bush, not a leaf was to be seen, the whole coast comes 
into sight and we sail on and regard divine Nature and 
praise the Lord for its beauty, which no human ingenuity 
or philosophy can describe. 


The waves broke on the sea and there was alarm in 
my soul. Man loses the semblance of consciousness, 
walks as though in a mist. Lord, give tranquility unto 
our souls. 

At sea, sickness is but passing, and after all, even on 
shore there are waves of a sort. 

At sea, sickness descends on all, and on shore also 
there are none who do not know it. A demon disturbs 
the soul. 

Conscience 1s like unto the waves, but whatever waves 
there are at sea, they later become stilled, whereas the 
waves of conscience can only be stilled by good works. 

There is more sickness on shore than on the sea. 

Ah, deceitful and unhappy people, conscience needs 
no tongue of its own to tell of its shortcomings! All 
must examine their consciences, a sin cannot be hidden 
there, nor can it be buried away beneath the earth. 

Every sin 1s like the report of a cannon. All must 
know of it. 


SHORT DESCRIPTION OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


What can I say, with my poor powers, of the great and 
wondrous cathedral of St. Sofia, the greatest in the 
world ? 
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A cloud upon the horizon !| That is what the temple of 
St. Sofia is like. 

Oh, woe unto us that the Lord should have waxed 
wroth against the pride of men and that He should have 
given His Holy Place over into the hands of the ungodly 
Turks, and allowed His image to be made a laughing- 
stock and an abomination, so that they even smoke 
within the temple. Lord hear us, and restore it unto us 
once again. Let this temple be restored to us as a Holy 
Place. We have been told that it was on account of 
pride that the temple was taken from those of the True 
Faith ; for they did not hold it as an holy place but used 
it as a place of luxury and recreation. And the Lord was 
wroth for a long time that men should so desecrate His 
Holy Temple. But let us wait, for the Lord will be 
merciful and will restore it unto us with praises, and we 
shall know our sin and repent. 

Within the temple there are objects which have re- 
mained unsullied. These represent the Saviour (on the 
altar) and the Mother of God (on the way out of the 
temple). There are 300 chandeliers in the temple. 
And what a miracle ! There where the Sultan rode over 
the corpses of the dead warriors while the church was 
full of true believers, one of the horses kicked a pillar 
and knocked out a large piece of stone and you can still 
see the gap it left and you can also see where the Sultan 
rested his hand against the pillar and the mark it left, 
quite clearly, four fingers and a thumb and the palm of 
his hand. 

That is indeed a tremendous miracle! And it is a 
sign that the temple will be restored to true believers, 
for God works miracles there, and commands our 
reverence. 
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I visited also the monastery of Theodor Studit. A 
great deal of painting has been preserved there, and ikons 
of the Orthodox Church. There are the Mother of God 
of the Apparition and a great many more, much indeed 
to delight a Christian heart. 

The confessional cell of Theodor Studit is still to be 
seen, a dark cell conducive to repentance. He was indeed 
a godly hermit. The Lord, for our sins, gave the habita- 
tion of a holy man to be a byword, but that cannot touch 
the soul of the holy man himself. All earthly things 
can be taken from a man, even his habitation, but his 
soul—never. They trampled on his earthly goods, and 
blasphemed his works, and made of him a laughing-stock, 
but they could only adorn heaven with his patience. And 
surely that is a parable for us, that earthly need means 
solace in heaven. 

We should ask God for patience, and should count 
our earthly losses as great gains. For there is a greater 
reward for such earthly deprivation than if one has 
voluntarily renounced one’s goods. If you give to 
another, that is of your own free will, but when every- 
thing 1s taken by force, then you have sorrow, and your 
very sorrow shall make you inheritors of the Kingdom 
of Heaven. God will help us all to suffer our losses with 
patience and that will make us the inheritors of His 
Kingdom. 

Here in Constantinople, in the same temple, are 
preserved the chair of John the Goldenmouthed and the 
relics of Saint Yefim, and there are also other mementos, 
among them the pillar to which they bound the Saviour. 
Just imagine, these signs of suffering everywhere. God, 
how wicked we are! To think of all these sufferings for 
us | 
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One recalls the distant age in which the Golden- 
mouthed preached, and it seems as if one can still hear 
the glorious patriarchal voice, and the ikon is still kept 
on his chair. 

And Roman, the Singer of Sweet Music, is there 
too. 


O God, what miracles have been performed ! 


A huge cathedral built in honour of the Twelve 
Apostles has been turned into a mosque. Nothing 
remains there, not an ikon, not a relic, and it is clear 
that in this temple of the Apostles a great sacrilege has 
been wrought. 

I will not give a description of the Greek temples— 
the wonder of ancient times. 


There is a place in Constantinople where Andrew 
the beggar in Christ prayed and saw the Holy Mother of 
God. I visited the place but there only remained a low 
wall, some ruins, a little garden, and, further on, a Greek 
church. 

One’s heart melts at the touching events, the way the 
Mother of God has watched over all living things and 
has prayed for all and does so even now on Pokrov’s 
day. Her whole concern is to forgive us and to console 
us. She teaches Her hermits to pray and appears to 
Her saints and even to sinners, listening to all the sup- 
plications which go up to Her, the Sweet Mother. She 
knows all our needs and we receive everything for which 
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She asks the Lord. Her entreaties to the Lord always 
reach Him. 


One pillar was transported from Rome to Constanti- 
nople, weighing a thousand poods. That is a great 
miracle which I cannot explain. There were also many 
other wondrous things in Constantinople of which I 
have not spoken. 


FURTHER ON 


We travelled to Mitylene, a small town where Paul 
the Apostle preached and there were thirty martyrs there 
in whom he kindled the flame of faith. They believed in 
Christ, and to this day the place brings to mind that 
here their faith is living. 

The town is beautiful and stands amid the hills over- 
looking the water. Here is the Archipelago bay, and the 
shores and the marvellous mountains are wondrously 
beautiful. 

O Lord, lead us in Thy footsteps. The further we 
go, the more soul-saving places do we see. It is easy 
to understand why Russians save up their kopeks and 
make an effort to see these places where miracles are 
worked. 


I met with many people, but especially in the 3rd 
class did I meet with many Christian women, constantly 
praying. Every morning and evening they read hymns 
and I was never weary of watching them. 

And I saw some Bulgarian women, who verily and in 
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truth did understand the Kingdom of Heaven; they 
might all have been women with precious ointment, 
lovers of Christ. 

I endeavoured to convince myself that Turkish women 
wear just the same clothes as Christians and Jews. One 
must await the fulfilment of the word of God, that there 
will be one Holy Orthodox Church, taking no account 
of apparent differences of dress. 


Smyrna is situated on the coast of Asia Minor, at the 
end of a huge inlet called the Bay of Smyrna. 

In Smyrna there are a number of beautiful Greek 
churches. One of them is on the spot where the Samaritan 
woman talked with James about the Saviour and believed 
in him. 

Such things still go on amongst the Turkish women 
that one can only think they still belong to antiquity 
and it makes one ponder how far better it would be if 
they were at one with us and that there were no other 
but the one Orthodox Church. In Smyrna, apart from 
the church which was founded by the preaching of the 
Samaritan woman (the Fetinya church), there is also a 
church on the spot where the Mother of God preached. 
In the same city there are the relics of Georgiy the 
Victor (a part of his leg), and those of St. Kosma the 
Penniless. 

We travelled further past the island of Mitylene, 
where Bishop Grigoriy used to live (commemorated on 
the 7th of November). The teaching of the saints is 
very apparent here, and it shines in the hearts of the 
true believers on this island. 
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On a hillside in Smyrna there is an amphitheatre in 
which the disciples of St. John the Divine and many 
others with them were tortured. What place is there 
where martyrs have not suffered for the sake of Our 
Lord ? All of them, I say unto you, have won their fame 
in blood. 


Not far from Smyrna there stand the ruins of the 
ancient city of Ephesus. John the Divine dwelt for a 
long time in Ephesus. It was here that he completed his 
gospel, the depth of all wisdom. And for that reason, 
the very sea around this coast is awakened to life from 
its slumbers. 


The Mother of God sojourned here a while, and the 
third cathedral was built. The first Bishop of Ephesus 
was the Apostle Timothy, disciple of the Apostle Paul. 
Both died a martyr’s death. John the Eloquent also 
dwelt here. Around Ephesus, many caves and sanctuaries 
still remain. 


You have to go into these caves on all fours. 


This is a magnificent act of instruction, to stand apart 
from yourself and examine your heart to see whether 
or no you are at one with the spirit of these places and 
with the ideals of the Apostles. Even if the grain of 
truth we sow is but as a tiny seed, yet will it give us 
sustenance if only the powers of evil be not present and 
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Satan do not use his wiles to draw us in his artful net and 
hinder us from freeing ourselves. 


Not far away is the island of Chios, where Isidor was 
martyred in the 3rd century. 

All these places are holy. God, sanctify us likewise, 
and have mercy upon us ! 


The Island of Patmos. Here John the Divine was 
imprisoned, and it was here he wrote the greater part of 
his Gospel of the Apocalypse. There is now a Greek 
monastery in the place where John the Divine was wont 
to stay, and the whole populace of the island is Christian. 
John will pray for us worshippers and we shall become 
his humble followers. 


We sailed out into the Mediterranean and for a long 
time the steamer did not put in anywhere. 

O God, how many apostles of the True Faith have 
been burnt on these coasts. They would not cease to 
bring the love of Christ unto the peoples, and for that 
they were martyred everywhere, both on this side and 
on the far side of the Mediterranean Sea ; yet the Greeks 
were proud of their philosophy. And the Lord was 
angered, and gave over to the Turks all the works of the 
apostles. 


Nowadays, just as in olden times, all bishops are 
educated men and very devout, but alas! they are not 
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meek in spirit. And the people will only follow meekness 
of spirit. They will flock to follow a leader who is meek 
in spirit, because while devoutness is a great thing, 
meekness is even greater. A bishop who is without 
meekness will weep if he is not given a silver cross, 
whereas if he has meekness, even a tattered cassock will 
be pleasing to him and it is the tattered cassock that the 
the crowd will follow. 

And why is it that people now follow so many different 
preachings of the faith ? It is because there is no spirit 
in the church, only the letter of the spirit, so that the 
church is empty. But even in our own day, whenever 
John (of Kronstadt) was taking the service, there was a 
spirit of meekness in the church and thousands went to 
him for spiritual food. 


Nowadays there are but few servants of God like John. 
There are bishops who live in fear of being taken for 
common monks. I do not mean the more holy ones, 
but those who fatten in the monasteries, and who from 
laziness find it difficult to follow an occupation. With 
God all things are possible. There are some fat monks 
who were born that way, and after all, good health 
is a gift, and there are some with the divine spark in 
them. Of course, it is not of these that I am speaking. 


What could be better than to journey to Jerusalem and 
see those holy places where the Apostles were saved. 
To think that they had walked that land from coast to 
coast, from town to town! Do you know, the people 
travel here in fear and trembling and it is Oh, so easy to 
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pray! Here it was that the Apostles prayed for all 
travellers. On the sea, too, it is easy to pray ; for there 
God feeds man with wisdom, and sustains him with 
divine knowledge. 


The town of Rhodes abounds in all kinds of gardens. 
Oh, how blessed is the Mediterranean. What is there 
not in Rhodes? Greenery and flowers abound in 
February, and the Lord gives it warmth and fertility all 
the year round. The boundless mercy of God is manifest 
in this place. 


The Mother of God visited Cyprus. On the island of 
Cyprus are many holy places, and the relics of ancient 
hermits. 

We passed the town of Mersina. All these places have 
been visited by wondrous miracles, and the soul cannot 
but rejoice. 


Five hours’ journey from Beirut 1s the grave of the 
prophet Jonah who was in the belly of the whale and was 
cast forth into the Mediterranean Sea. What wonderful 
prophecies were fulfilled in him, to the confusion of 
those foolish ones who knew not what they were doing. 
Their own folly was sufficient unto them, but the Lord 
in His mercy was pleased to send prophets to them and 
at last the foolish people believed and became holy men. 

And many of us are even as they were. We know the 
way of holiness but we stop up our ears that we may not 
hear, we close our eyes that we may not see, and we 
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tell ourselves that there is time yet . . . there are many 
years ahead, we can save ourselves a thousand times over. 


The town of Tripoli is on the sea, and behind it rise 
the mountains of Lebanon, but there is no more to be 
seen. It is just a fortress like our Petropavlovsk. The 
mountains of Lebanon fill me with reverence. 


Beirut is on the sea, luxuriant in greenery. O God, 
the spring of life is everywhere. Here it was that St. 
George killed the dragon. There is a well there, and a 
Turkish chapel, and a lake that is full of weeds. Woe 
unto us believers who have aroused God’s anger. 

How unpleasant the Turks are, and yet God has 
delivered all these Holy Places into their hands. Is that 
not a lesson to us, how, when God has exalted us and 
we have spurned his gifts, we are left with a great empti- 
ness, and the Holy Places are no longer with us ? 

Mighty man of God and divine miracle-worker, give 
us power to see thy glory. 


O God, work Thy wonders! What miracles are 
achieved upon the earth for Thy pleasure, O Lord! 
We pray and beseech Thee: Forsake not us slothful 
ones; our hope and our trust is in Thee. Make us 
rejoice, O Lord, with Thy miracle-working wonders. 


Jaffa is the place where Elijah the prophet once dwelt. 
Where the prophet was wont to pray, in a cave at the foot 
of the mountain, there is now a Greek monastery. I 
have seen all these places with my own eyes, and the 
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spot where the flame descended and there was no rain. 
Many miracles were performed in Jaffa by Elijah. 

I saw the stern face which he turned towards sinners 
depicted on an ikon, and a great feeling of awe for all 
godly works came upon me, O God, when I beheld his 
countenance. 


O Glorious Elijah, pray to the Son of God for us. 
For thou art like unto us, and the Lord will listen to thee, 
and we heartily beseech thee to pray unto Christ and 
beg Him to love us and give us everlasting peace. 


From here one can visit Nazareth. 


The valley of Jaffa is a paradise of indescribable beauty. 
There is no more beautiful place in the world. Whatever 
one has heard in church of the bounteous fruits of the 
earth is to be found there. Hard indeed it is to believe 
that there should be upon earth a paradise of such 
unutterable beauty. Even if a man should sorrow over 
the loss of some earthly treasure, I am sure his grief 
would be wafted away like smoke on the wind by the 
profusion and bounty with which God has blessed these 
places. O light us sinners also with the light of Thy 
truth and Thy mercy. 


JERUSALEM 


My journey is completed, I have arrived in the Holy 
City of Jerusalem by the main highway. 
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Coming from the heaving ocean to this earthly paradise 
of tranquility, the first thing we did was to kneel down 
and pray. 

I cannot describe the feeling of joy which overtook 
me. Pen and ink are powerless to tell of it and it is 
impossible to relate. There were tears in the eyes 
of everyone of us worshippers, tears of joy. On one 
side someone sings joyously “ The Lord is risen!” On 
the other side, someone reminds us of our Lord’s agony. 
The Lord suffered here. Oh, can’t you see the Mother of 
God at the foot of the Cross! You can imagine the whole 
scene before your eyes, how He suffered here for us. 

O Lord, walking these streets and reflecting, a great 
sorrow seizes the heart, as one sees the people walking 
about just as they did in those distant days, in the same 
mantles, the same strange garments that are mentioned 
in the gospels. All is just as it used to be. And tears 
come to our eyes as we think of how the fatal days drew 
nearer, and the Great Passover was at hand, and in these 
temples wondrous things took place and the Saviour 
himself shed tears. 

What shall I say of the moment when I came unto 
Christ’s tomb ? 

I felt that the Tomb was a tomb of love, and I felt 
I could embrace the whole world and such love for my 
fellow men rose in me that everyone seemed to be a saint, 
for love perceives no fault in them. There at the Tomb, 
all people seemed spiritual in heart; we think of our loved 
ones, and the heart is filled with tenderness towards them. 


How many thousands will rise up with Him at the 
Resurrection, and what sort of people? All simple 
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people of contrite heart, even like ourselves. For God 
has endowed us with humility while we were on the sea. 
We all fast. We eat nothing but rusks, and we meditate 
upon salvation. O God, how can I describe my feelings 
in the Tomb? I can only say in my heart, ‘‘ Lord, lift 
us up from the depths of iniquity into Thine eternal 
dwelling-place |” 


How impressive is Golgotha! There in the Temple 
of the Resurrection where stood the Queen of Heaven 
a round hollow has been made and this marks the place 
where the Mother of God gazed upon the hill of Golgotha 
and wept as they nailed Our Lord to the cross. When 
you look at the place where the Mother of God stood, 
tears come to your eyes and you see before you the 
whole scene. 

O God, what a deed was wrought! And they took 
down His body and laid it on the ground. Oh, what 
sadness and weeping at the place where His body was 
laid. 

O God, O God, why did it all happen ? O God, we 
will sin no more, we are saved by Thy own suffering. 


They led us to the Patriarchal Gate and began to wash 
our feet. Lord, what a picture rises in one’s mind. They 
washed our feet and wiped them with a towel and tears 
came into the believers’ eyes, for they were moved to 
the depths of their souls by the lesson ; the lesson of 
humility. God make us humble, for we are Thine. 
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Then they set us down in rows and laid out the Judean 
pitchers of the Old Testament, so that the conversation 
at the Last Supper was recalled to our minds. That 
was the beginning of the great events and the first intima- 
tion the Apostles received that their Master was soon to 
go from them. O Thy great suffering, Thy great love 
for us. O Precious One, be not angry with us, we cannot 
live without Thee. 


We were told that we were to spend the night there. 
Hymns were sung at the Tomb and at Golgotha. O God, 
what joy! Our hearts trembled with emotion and tears. 
Then in the morning directly after midnight, Mass was 
said and we sang the Easter Hymn. I gazed around me 
and said “ Heaven upon earth, do not leave me, remain 
with me |” 

Within the Cave of the Resurrection is the cross of 
the Emperor Constantine and of his mother Helena who, 
as we are told in history, found three crosses and was told 
by Our Lord on which of them He had been crucified. 

We all sang “‘ We bow our heads ”’, for Thy cross has 
served as a defender and a manifesto of miracles. Thy 
cross is with us for Thou art within us. 


In the Temple of the Resurrection just opposite 
the Arabic altar, there is the Tomb of Nicodemus 
(Joseph) who built himself a tomb but laid Our Lord in 
it. This man had in ancient times done many good deeds 
_and was endowed with great virtue. 

Never fear to do good. For your good deeds you will 
ways receive honour. The Evil One is always watching 
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to make of you a Pharisee, that you shall have no virtue 
and shall not be like unto Nicodemus, that is the whole 
aim of the Evil One. But do good, do good, and you 
shall be granted your reward and shall gain eternal 
peace. 

How many altars there are in the Temple of the 
Resurrection ! There are altars for Christians of every 
nation and people pray before them in every tongue. 


I cannot tell of all the wonders I saw and heard. Many 
tales are told, how when faith departed from the people 
and the temple was closed and Catholics and Armenians 
were gathered round the tomb and in the porch, the 
Divine Blessing descended on a pillar and a certain Turk 
spat upon that pillar and his teeth leaped out and re- 
mained stuck upon the pillar so that all may behold how 
God punishes unbelievers. 


We were brought to the Place of the Assumption 
where the tomb of the Queen of Heaven is. We walked 
along the road, led by guides with torches and the crowd 
was filled with awe and there were many lepers, just 
as it was in the days of Our Lord and the lepers all cried, 
*“‘ Give us a copper.” 

We saw the house of Judas and of Pilate. They 
are not far from each other in the same street. And 
though nobody knows anything about Pilate, Judas is 
an example of all kinds of iniquity. With the crowd, 
we reached the Cave of the Mother of God and all sang 
‘* Despite the Nativity she kept Her virginity ; in the 
Assumption She did not leave the World"’, which is a 
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troparion in honour of the Mother of God, and everyone 
eagerly thronged around Her tomb and all sang and 
rejoiced in Her gladness that the Lord had taken Her 
body unto Himself. 


Everyone gazed at the holy place and pondered that 
it was here that the Power of Heaven had taken Her 
most pure body. O Lord, forsake not Thy wandering 
servants. 

In the same cave the body of Joseph had been buried, 
as we are told in history. Here reposes the venerable 
old man. O most mighty of old men, pray for us now ! 


We were conducted to the Red Gates where Jesus was 
tried for the last time. Oh, sad are the thoughts of that 
trial ! How He suffered and all men denied Him and He 
was condemned to die, the Sinless One who never trans- 
gressed. 


We came to Gethsemane where Our Lord talked with 
His disciples before His last great agony, when He 
prayed about the cup of death. We unworthy ones 
prostrated ourselves in this place where we were mourned 
for by His blood-stained tears and were washed in His 
blood. To think that we stood in the very place where 
He prayed! All of us were deeply moved. Some wept, 
others sighed deeply; there were tears in everyone’s 
eyes. 
in the wall there is a stone still stained by the Saviour’s 
blood. One is impelled to pray in such a place where 
the Saviour stood, and knows that in the Garden of 
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Gethsemane the tears of God flowed in rivers, one is afraid 
to tread upon this holy ground for every little pebble is 
sacred—O, it is beyond description. God save us and 
forgive us in Thy heart. 


In the same place, higher up, we saw where the dis- 
ciples slept amongst the stones and Our Lord came 
several times to wake them, and we remember that it 
is not always thus. We are sunk in slumber and fall into 
evil ways. Lord, awaken us ! 


We went still higher and heard the sound of bells. 


CONCERNING THE BLESSING OF THE GREAT SABBATH 


Oh, the eager waiting for the Holy Fire! All the 
Faithful anxiously throng to the procession. 

For more than a day and a night do they await the 
blessed flame. Thousands of people, and of many 
nations. Some weep, and the Arabs clap their hands and 
leap, and chant in their frenzy. On all sides there stand 
the Turkish guards. The great moment arrives. The 
Patriarch takes off his robes and clad only in his under- 
garments he enters the chapel where the tomb of Christ is. 

The people wait with tears and tense expectation for 
the Patriarch to emerge with the flame. Suddenly he 
comes forth bearing the flame and runs into the Temple 
of the Resurrection, lights the unquenchable candles and 
then comes out to the people and with his candles he 
lights theirs. The worshippers, such is their zeal, are 
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beside themselves with joy, and forget their weariness 
and stand tensely with their candles, thirty-three of them. 
In the faces of the worshippers shines an extraordinary 
joy and the whole temple is filled with noise. In every 
corner of the temple the happy people are gathered and 
the Blessing descends upon them as they light their 
candles from the holy flame. Some took the light home 
with them, and others just lit their candles about three 
times and then put them out. A great wonder has been 
wrought and is still being performed. O God, grant that 
my memory may never forget such renewal of life. 


How beautiful it is to be in the Holy Land. It would 
be impossible to visit it and not have faith. You have 
only to be there a short time, about three months, to 
see all the Holy Places. But you will not see them 
properly in three months, nor even in a year, if you are 
slothful. For God turns his face away from the sluggard, 
and those who are lazy may live for years and still know 
nothing, or if they do gain knowledge, they do not prize 
it. The Holy Places inspire devotion. It is best to visit 
Jerusalem only once to see all the places and to realise 
their worth. At home, in the midst of one’s daily tasks, 
it is well to carry oneself in spirit to the tomb of Christ 
and the other Holy Places. The first time you see them, 
you are overcome by a joy beyond understanding, but 
the second time, you begin to criticise, then unbelief comes 
upon you. People who have never been, ask you to go 
there and come back and tell them what mistakes are 
made by young men and women worshippers. It is 
sometimes very difficult for the monks. It would be much 
better not to let them go, it is a great temptation, and the 
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Adversary is always on the watch. There are many 
hangers-on, too, doing trade in holy things. They run 
about crying “ Here’s a holy father” and they write 
your name down for relics of all sorts. 

They sell wine, too, a litre for a few coppers, and 
people drink it because it is so cheap. It is the monks 
of Athos who offend most, and therefore, they ought 
not to be allowed here. Most of them live just outside 
Jerusalem. It is difficult to explain, but those who have 
been there will know. 


I visited Jordan, and the ftroparion “ Baptising in 
Jordan ” was sung, and everyone immersed themselves 
in the waters of Jordan. We beheld the wilderness of 
Jordan whither many fled into Egypt. In the place where 
Thou, O Lord, wert baptising, all immerse themselves 
in the water and meditate on the remission of sins. The 
multitude have great faith. The people of many nations 
come unto Jordan with great reverence in their hearts, 
in order to free themselves from their sins. O Lord, 
when a soul seeks peace, distance is nothing to it. Many 
thousands from all corners of the earth bring their bodies 
and souls to be washed. O God, purify us in the water 
of Thy Jordan. We saw also the Dead Sea. God's 
punishment is upon it. We were filled with horror and 
awe. The Lord waxed wroth because of the iniquity 
of men, so that here there is to be seen nothing but the 
oily waves; not a living creature, not an insect may 
live there, not a fish even, so that you gaze upon it and 
weep. Woe unto us! God in His anger spares no cities. 
Lord forgive us, and spare us upon the Day of Judgment. 
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It was in this wilderness that God sent Elisha His 
blessing. It is not possible to say just where Elijah was 
taken up into the heavens. The whole wilderness of 
Jordan 1s full of the memory of wondrous events. There 
is very little vegetation there. The Jordan is a small 
river and its banks are overgrown with shrubs and small 
trees, but there is no special bathing place, people just 
go into the water from the banks. 


In the surrounding country are many old monasteries. 
Just as John the Baptist and other holy men in Biblical 
times did great deeds amid fasting and silence, so also 
in a later day there lived wonder-working monks around 
Jordan but the Greeks destroyed everything so that only 
the wilderness remained. 


THE MONASTERY OF GERASIM 


Here the holy Gerasim fed one knows not how, and 
lived among the beasts. The Greeks are very courteous 
but they have not preserved the relics of great events 
and have paid but little attention to Biblical remains. 
Here every little stone is holy, but I cannot tell you much 
about this place. Every soul is nourished on faith. 


In Jericho, there is the house of Zacchaeus who is 
spoken of in the Gospels. After some excavations here, 
a mosaic floor was discovered. It was found by one of 
the academicians from the Panteleimon monastery whom 
I know. If you look at these places, you will notice 
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that they are just as they used to be and you can imagine 
how the multitude once thronged here and God loosened 
the bonds of the earth. And certainly it is clear that the 
people did not crowd in vain, and one feels how the 
peoples of the earth are still being blessed by God. 


In the same wilderness of Jordan there is the spring 
of the prophet Elisha, but the guides would not lead us 
there ; they were angry that we suggested it. 

Here is also the fig-tree of the Gospels. That fig-tree 
represents our unhallowed sins and reminds us of the 
fear of God and His Word. 


The Monastery of the Forty Days stands on the high 
hill where the Evil One tempted Our Lord. There is 
a wondrous temple and in it is a small cell which contains 
the very stone on which the Evil One stood when he 
tempted Our Lord. How humbled is the spirit at the 
thought of the divine sufferings. He wishes to redeem 
us from evil, but now, in the very place where He was 
tempted they sell cheap rakichka, or as we say, vodka. 
O, the Devil is a sly one, see how he traps us all ! 


Not far away is the monastery of George the Hosevite, 
and also the Sabba monastery amidst the hills in a desert 
place, overlooking a precipice. Springs flow there ; and 
many sacred bones have been found. There are special 
bones there with a blessed healing virtue in them. Some 
which have been found above the precipice appear to 
be those of hermits. 
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On the road leading away from here is the Inn of the 
Good Samaritan, but it is now in the hands of the Turks, 
and they will not give you so much as a drop of water ! 


The Oak of Mamre! Great goodness and love is to 
be found under the Oak of Mamre. Here it was that 
Abraham greeted the Lord with bread and salt when He 
appeared in the guise of three travellers. And now this 
trinity is glorified and represented in pictures. The Oak 
of Mamre! And Sarah and Abraham are an example 
of virtue. How pleasant it is to share one’s food with a 
traveller ! Great wisdom is in this lesson that the Lord 
should appear as a Trinity to give his warm greeting to 
Abraham and Sarah and all their family. We leaned 
up against the tree and said our prayers. Half the tree 
is withered on account of its great age (it is many thou- 
sands of years old) but there are some parts of it which, 
through a divine miracle, still give out green shoots. 
That is a proof of God’s goodness and it will continue 
to give out green shoots until the end of time as a testa- 
ment unto His glory. Just as those who do good receive 
eternal life, so also is their virtue in this oak, so that it 
remains green for ever. The memory of how the Lord 
has visited this oak will remain in the heart of every 
Christian. 


On this same road are the pools of Solomon, where his 
cattle used to be brought to drink and by his great wisdom 
they were constructed in such a way that though they 
contain very little water, they never dry up. 
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Bethany is on the road to Jordan, near to Jerusalem. 
We visited the village and saw the very stone where 
Christ sat when He said to Martha “‘ Thou art careful 
and troubled about many things but one thing is needful ”’, 
and we all gathered round. Christ’s words have had a 
strong influence upon this place. A church has been 
built there and it is wonderful how the spirit is soothed 
by this place and one has a premonition of the calm of 
the heavenly mansions. Not far from here is the grave 
of Lazarus, and it is as deep as his resurrection is sweet- 
sounding in the Gospels. 

Passing by these places, you sigh and think to yourself, 
““O God, raise me up from the depths of my sinfulness. 
Thy resurrection is acclaimed all the world over and 
all true believers strive to rise with Thee.” Think of all 
the wonderful happenings in this place, and how we can 
feel the spirit of the raising of Lazarus all over the world. 


At Jaffa, the Apostle Peter raised Tabitha from the 
dead. We visited the cave where he raised her and the 
calm of this cave was soothing to us Russian pilgrims. 
We meditated upon the Apostle Peter and his great 
prayer to the Lord. 

Here on this shore, the Turks tell us, are the ruins 
of the Ark. The Ark is a sign of Salvation for Christians 
and the words of the holy Noah come to one’s mind. 
The Church is our salvation and everyone who hears 
the cry of Noah shall be saved. 

The Church 1s our mother |! 

In Bethlehem there is a huge temple in which are many 
altars, and facilities are provided for every nation, yet for 
the Russian pilgrim there is nothing but inconvenience. 
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But when we beheld the cradle of Our Saviour Him- 
self, we forgot our weariness and all the monkish 
intrigues. We bent over His cradle and our joy was so 
great we could hardly believe Our Lord had really shown 
His mercy unto us. There where Christ was born we 
bowed down and touched the place where He had lain 
and there was great joy in the faces of us all. Here it was, 
too, that Herod slew the children. What jealousy and 
evil made him slay the children in this city ? How was it 
that he did not fear the anger of his own people, and how 
could he not have pity on the little ones ? Insidious as 
a serpent is jealousy. Here is the cave of all the slain 
children. There were many thousands of them. The 
Russian pilgrims pondered with horror on the evil deeds 
of Herod, begotten of this wicked jealousy and wept over 
the little innocents whose bones rest here. What grief 
it must have been for their mothers to have to part 
with them! Evil and jealousy is with us yet, the great 
are jealous of those greater still, and crowned heads are 
filled with intrigue, while truth and goodness, like a 
blade of grass in an autumn night, awaits the rising of 
the sun. And when the sun rises, truth will be revealed. 


In the same temple is the place where the Angel told 
Joseph of Herod’s plan to kill the infants. We bent 
over the spot and all the Russian pilgrims reverently 
placed their hands upon the stone, and we saw the very 
stairway, enclosed by a grating, by which Joseph left 
on his flight into Egypt. We gazed with adoration and 
faith at this stairway by which Joseph left the temple 
of Bethlehem to follow the thorny path of flight. 
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On the road to Bethlehem, and not far from the town, 
is the tomb of Rachel, who mourned for her children 
and would not be comforted. 


From Bethlehem we went out into the country and 
visited the cave of the shepherds, where the angel brought 
tidings of great joy to them, and sang “ Glory to God in 
the Highest”. All the pilgrims bowed before the ikon 
on which the Angel is depicted announcing the joyous 
tidings. We all sang the Easter Hymn, for this was the 
second day of the feast. The cave brought rejoicing to 
our hearts because of the marvellous wisdom imparted 
to the magi, about which history tells us. O Lord, we 
are lacking in wisdom, make us wise. Use Thy power 
now, Lord, as in the olden time. 


Another thing I should note is that in Jerusalem, not 
far from the place where the religious processions are 
held, there is a small temple to Anna the Receiver of 
God, and in it is a cave in which the great Simon was 
buried. Oh, how magnificent is his tomb. How God has 
rewarded him! A marvellous thing happened to him. 
When he did not believe the sayings of the prophets and 
wished to strike out those words which tell us how Our 
Lord was to be born of a virgin, an angel held his hand, 
so that his ring dropped into the sea. Wondrous happen- 
ings ! Even the prophets did not believe in his birth. 

And then, that he might come to believe, a fish did 
swallow his ring and was forthwith caught by a certain 
fisherman. The fish was brought to market and a servant 
bought it and brought it home, and finding the ring, he 
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brought it unto Simon. And Simon said, “‘ In truth the 
Son of God is born,” and he said to himself: ‘* When 
mine eyes have seen Thy salvation, then will I commend 
my soul into Thy hands, O God,” and so he died when 
he had seen Our Lord. 

Eagerly we bent over the wonderfully painted ikon, 
on which the fish is depicted. 


When we were on our ship on the way back, we again 
passed by the place where the whale cast forth the prophet 
Jonah, and here we sang the Easter Hymn “ Like unto 
Jonah from the belly of the whale, so Thou hast risen 
from the grave”’. All of us gazed at the place where this 
miracle occurred. There is a small stone pillar there, 
with an oblong cavity! The steamer stopped twelve 
hours at the place. 


The Monastery of the Cross is the most ancient of 
all monasteries. Here can be seen the place where grew 
the tree on which Our Lord was crucified. It had been 
planted by Lot, the man of God. In brief, the story 
goes that when Lot was led out of Sodom, he was 
tempted, and the Lord sent him a sign through an aged 
man who commanded him to plant three seeds and to 
water them. He planted the three seeds and brought 
water from the Jordan for them. And the Lord heeded 
his prayers and from one of the seeds there grew a tree. 
In the cave there is an ikon which shows the tree, and 
Lot planting it and watering it. See how the Lord 
glorifies even sinners. The Church itself mentions this 
tree in its hymns, for the cross on which Christ was 
crucified was made from it. 
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See how the Lord rewarded Lot, the man of God, that 
is to say, he had been a man of God but fell upon very 
evil ways, though afterwards he repented. That is the 
way of salvation. If any man do live in God, even though 
Satan tempt him, nevertheless he shall be saved, but if 
any man do live for gain he shall not be saved, he is a 
brother of Judas. 

In the house of Joachim and Anna we found a mosaic. 
A deer was bowing its head to their feet. 

O Lord, all animals are obedient to Thy servants. 

There are many people in the world, and each one is 
wise according to his light, yet is there very little faith 
among the peoples of the nations, and there is no love. 
One is gentle with them and they do not understand, 
love is a strange thing to them. But when we lead them 
into the light of heaven, then do they look upon us with 
love, and a great change is seen in their faces, and straight- 
way they speak of the deeds of the prophets. There are 
many wise people who have no faith in them, and who 
speak of many high-sounding things, but not about 
faith, not about love. Lord save them! One must not 
criticise them, nor point out one’s own faith and how 
great it is. No, first of all one has to turn them in the 
right direction, sowing the seeds of faith cautiously and 
subtly. But years are needed for that. One must be a 
shining example of love, one’s faith must be clear and 
bright. Then there would be Christians like those of 
the earliest days, when the Christian faith was followed 
not for the sake of money but the sake of virtue. These 
people are very quick to understand when you speak 
to them, and it is extraordinary how your words affect 
them; they sit around and gaze at you, spellbound. 
One must know their language and the customs of their 
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nation. But more than anything one must love God as 
a friend, for if we fast righteously yet have no converse 
with God, we shall never be able to convert people. 
For just as a bell has a poor sound if it be not made of 
silver, so will an inexperienced person have a bad effect. 

If you love, you can harm nobody. All preaching 
springs from love. In love there is a very great wisdom, 
greater even than that of Solomon. Love is so supreme 
that it is the only thing which exists, all else is but one 
of its million fragments. Through love we can attain the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 


How much more precious to man is a small piece of bread 
than a large ship! But how much money is required 
for a ship! He that can understand, let him understand. 


Verily, a great number of people are travelling on this 
steamer, many hundreds, and in this multitude is a 
fine sowing-ground for faith, though the Evil One has 
led many astray ; but each in his little corner has garnered 
a store of spiritual riches, gold and jewels. Someone is 
telling the young people about Jerusalem and the young 
people are filled with devotion and they feel a great love 
for their Homeland and their Tsar. I am sure that if 
only our nation has faith, no barbarian shall ever conquer 
us. More attention should be paid to pilgrims. I think 
the fares should be cheaper and arrangements should be 
made so that they need not always be paying out money 
for hot water and accommodation and so on. They should 
be given meals at regular times and should not be trans- 
ported in trucks like cattle, sometimes seven hundred 
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together (this year five hundred, less than usual). But as 
it is, the pilgrims really are treated like cattle and they 
have to keep paying for hot water and for their accom- 
modation in the huts and everything. 

Pilgrims travel for the sake of holiness, but they have 
a great deal to endure. The rich ones have a very good 
time. They have plenty of money, so they get nice 
rooms. Yes, I think one should try to arrange for it to 
be easier for poor pilgrims to travel, because they are a 
great support to Russia, with their simple faith. What 
could be better for the simple folk than to be able to 
recount to their own people at home how they have seen 
the Tomb of Christ. 


It is essential for these simple people that there should 
be monasteries, God-appointed fraternities, whose mem- 
bers are instructed by the Holy Ghost. For the decrees 
of monasteries have a great influence on Christian people 
and are a great support for the government. 

A simple person will bow down before a holy command 
and will go through the villages telling with faith in his 
own simple tongue of the decrees and counsels of the 
monasteries. It will be evident that he is telling the 
truth and his simplicity will inspire families with a love 
of God, and youths will listen to the words of the traveller 
and will recall his message when they go for military 
service. And they will be possessed of love, and will 
revere the monasteries, which are verily the homes of 
love. And certain it is that whoever reviles a monastery 
would revile all things, and the rules of the monastery 
command love and respect. 
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There was another great event. The Catholics’ 
Easter in Jerusalem. I witnessed it myself and compared 
their Easter with ours. It was a week earlier with them. 
What is to be said of their Easter? With us, not only 
do we True Believers rejoice, but our faces are lit up with 
joy. But with them, even within the church itself, there 
is no joy. It is as though someone had died, and there 
is nothing vivifying about the ceremony. When they 
emerge, it is clear that the spirit of Easter, as we chosen 
ones know it, 1s not with them. It is as though it were 
just an everyday event for them. How can this be com- 
pared with the Orthodox Easter ? It 1s something entirely 
different |! Oh, how happy we ‘True Believers are ! There 
is no faith to compare with the Orthodox. 

Others have a certain cunning. They even go so far 
as to sell holy relics, but it is clear there is no joy in them. 
I make bold to say that it is a sham if people celebrate 
Easter and yet have gloomy faces. And surely, if the soul 
is not glad, then there is no light, but only the shadows of 
gloom upon the countenance. But the True Believers when 
the bell is heard and they enter the church, praise Easter 
with all their hearts and even their limbs, and their eyes 
shine. I do not wish to be critical but I am just giving my 
opinion and am comparing the Catholic Easter with ours 
after seeing Easter celebrated near the Tomb of Christ 
in the Holy City. I do not pretend to plumb the depths 
of wisdom. But I recollected what ecstatic heights are 
reached by us True Believers when we celebrate these great 
events, and do not wish for our faith to be under-valued. 
Even in eternal winter it would shine forthupon the Faith- 
ful and I would give as anexample of the Faithfulsuchmen 
as our Father John of Kronstadt and the many other lights 
of our Orthodox Church, thousands of men of God ! 
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